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UPA  Issues 
gloony  pnss 
Iteedoin  report 
(See  page  13) 

Libel  Insurance 
rales  to  rise 
on  October  1 
(See  page  14) 

Dallas  dally 
makes  malor 
stall  cuts 
(See  page  15) 


I  Two  out  of  the  three  best  press  photographers 

I  in  the  country  share  the  same  darfioom. 

(0 

3  Steve  Ringman  has  been  Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year  for 

Q  two  out  of  the  last  three  years.  It’s  an  honor  to  have  him  on  our  staff, 

o  But  it’s  even  more  grati^ing  that  this  year  Eric  Luse  won  third  place. 

«  Because  this  is  the  first  time  one  newspaper  has  carried  away  these 

two  top  National  Press  Photographers  Association  awards  in  one  year. 
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Great  people  make  a  great  paper. 
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Highest  standards  for  all  newspaper  inks 


brings  your  papers  through  collection  and  folding 
without  streaking  or  smudging. 

Mileage?  You  simply  can’t  beat  it  with 
anybody's  ink. 


No  other  inks  give  you  as  consistent,  trouble- 
free  performance  on  the  press,  or  as  clean  and 
crisp  reproduction  on  paper.  That’s  because 
our  standards  are  the  most  demanding  in  the 
industry.  In  formulation,  in  manufacturing,  in 
testing,  in  delivery  systems. 

Every  ink  has  the  right  body  and  flow  to 
provide  excellent  distribution  from  fountain  to 
inking  rollers  to  printing  cylinders.  Halftones 
look  fresh  and  sharp,  solids  lay  down  smoothly. 
U.S.  inks  set  fast  on  the  paper  with  minimum  rub- 
off,  linting,  and  picking.  Great  scuff  resistance 


Printing 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington,  DC; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Cincinnati,  OH;  Chicago,  IL;  Dallas,  TX; 
San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA 


The  Empress  Dowager  didn't  think 
much  of  the  First  Amendment. 


Im 


About  25  years  ago,  we 
stumbled  on  this  edict- 
attributed  to  the  Empress 
Dowager  of  China  in  the  late 
1800s. 

We  shared  it  with  a  good 
many  of  you  in  the  media  then, 
along  with  the  thought  that  a 
free  press  and  tyranny  must 
forever  remain  adversaries. 

The  message  is  no  less  true 
today  as  challenges  to  First 
Amendment  rights  here  at 
home  and  to  free  media  access 
to  events  elsewhere  in  the  world 
are  brought  to  our  attention 
daily. 

^  we  remind  ourselves,  once 
again,  of  the  news  media's 
enormous  responsibility  in  and 
immeasurable  contribution  to  a 
free  society.  We  do  it  with  this 
replica  of  the  Empress 
Dowager’s  edict  and  hope  you'll 
find  a  place  for  it  on  your 
newsroom  or  office  wall. 

And  if  you  find  yourself 
working  on  a  story  about 
insurance— and  need  facts, 
figures  or  commentary— 
remember  State  Farm  writes 
more  auto  and  home  insurance 
than  any  other  company  (and  is 
among  the  leaders  in  life  and 
health  insurance  as  well).  Maybe 
we  can  help,  lust  call  or  write 
the  Public  Relations  Department, 
State  Farm  Insurance,  One  State 
Farm  Plaza,  Bloomington, 

Illinois  61710. 

For  your  full  color 
reproduction  of  the  Empress 
Dowager’s  edict,  write  on  your 
letterhead  to  the  address 
below. 


Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61710 


A. 

newspapers  on^  serue  toexcitetl;e 
masses  to  subuert  tbe  present  orJer 
of  tlpi^  and  tipe  editors  concerned  are 


continuation  ofsucl;  dangerous 
instnments,  and  we  l^erebp  command 
tf^e  entire  suppressionandsealiygup 
ofallnewspapei^puldisbedwitl^l^ 
Empire,  n^le  t^e  editors  connected 
witp  d)em  are  to  bearrestedand 
punished  with  tl;e  utmost 
rigor  of  tbe  law.  f 
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REUTER 

BUSINESS 

REPORT 


September  15th  market!  the 
debut  of  Reuters  premier 
business  me-Tbe  Reuter 
business  Report 

Our  new  sen/ice,  speciaiiy 
taiiored  to  provide 
American  newspapers  with 
expert  business  information 
and  analysis,  is  now 
avaiiabie  on  AP  DataFeatures. 

Join  the  many  business 
editors  across  the  country 
who  share  our  commitment 
to  exceiience  in  news. 


•  •••  •  •  •••••  ••••  ••••  ••• 

•  ••••  ••• 

•  •••  •  •  •  ••••  ••••  ••• 
•  ••••  ••  • 

•  •••  •••  •  ••••  •  •  ••• 

EXCELLENCE  IN  NEWS 


Reuters  U  S  Inc  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10019 
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SEPTEMBER 

23-24 — International  Videotex  industry  Exposition  and  Conference.  Jacob 
Javits  Convention  Center,  New  York  City 

23- 26 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  The  Miils  House,  Charles¬ 

ton,  S.C. 

24- 27— National  Newspaper  Association,  Convention,  Opryland  Hotel, 

Nashville. 

24-27— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annuai  Conven¬ 
tion,  Sheraton  Station  Square,  Pittsburgh. 

24- 28 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  National  Professional  Conference, 

New  York  City. 

25- 26— New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers,  Fall  Meeting, 

Ramada  Renaissance,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

25-27 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Fall 
Meeting,  Ramada  Inn  North,  Tallahassee. 

25-27— New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Ounfey  Hyannis  Hotel, 
Hyannis,  Mass. 

25-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  48th  Annual 
Conference,  Sheraton  Islander,  Newport,  R.l. 

30-11/1 — New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The 
Otesago,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

OCTOBER 

2- 4— Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Mon¬ 

terey,  Calif. 

3- 5— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Journalism  Ethics  Con¬ 

ference  for  Journalists,  Cosposored  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Hotel 
Pontchartrain,  Detroit,  Mich. 

4- 7— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Host  Farm,  Lancaster, 

Pa. 

4- 7— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Annual  Conference, 

Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

5- 7- New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Basin  Harbor 

Club,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

5- 8— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Conference,  Boca 

Raton  Hotel  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

8- 11— Cal-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency,  Monte¬ 

rey,  Calif. 

9— Associated  Press  Connecticut  Circuit,  Fall  Meeting,  Seamen's  Inne, 
Mystic  Conn. 

9- 10 — Suburban  Newspaper  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  Hilton 

Bonaventure  International,  Montreal. 

12-15— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Fall  Meeting,  Westin 
Hotel,  Boston. 

12- 15 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region 

Conference,  The  Comhusker,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

13- 17— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  International  Annual  Credit 

Conference,  Americana  Dutch  Resort,  Orlando. 

16— Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Seamen's 
Inn,  Mystic. 

16-17— Creative  Marketing  Strategies,  ANPA  Circulation  and  Readership 
Committee,  sponsored  in  cooperation  with  other  associations,  Hyatt 
Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

16-18 — ASNE/ANPA  Minority  Job  Conference,  Colonanade  Hotel,  Boston. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

OCTOBER 

4-5— PN-ANCAM/Westem  Classified  Advertisng  Association,  Telephone 
Sales  Clinic,  Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

5- 19— American  Press  Institute,  Journalism  Educators,  Reston,  Va. 

6- 9— FLEXOGRAPHIC  SEMINAR,  Graphic  Communication  Department, 

California  Polytechnic  State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

6- 19— Newspaper  In  Education,  Instructor  Training  Seminar,  Sponsored  by 

ANPA  Foundation,  Warrenton,  Va. 

9— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Advertising  and  The  Law, 
Workshop,  Holiday  Inn,  Rutland,  Vt. 

19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Management  Seminar,  AT&T  Con¬ 
ference  Center,  Princeton. 

12-17- The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethics  for  Reporters,  St. 
Peterbug. 

12-22— American  Press  Institute,  Circualtion  Managers,  Reston,  Va. 
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SYMMETRY* 

ON 

SUNDAY 


BAHIi. 


IT  UPGRADES 
YOUR  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 
IT  ATTRACTS 
NEW  ADVERTISERS. 

If  your  objective  is  to  improve  your 
Sunday  magazine,  to  increase  ad  pages, 
revenues  and  circulation. . . in  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  reproduces  color  advertising 
and  editorial  with  virtually  all  the  sub¬ 
tlety  and  fidelity  you  see  in  national 
magazines. .  .then  you  should  examine 
Symmetry®  supercalendered  paper. 

Color  reproduction  on  Symmetr3r’s 
satin-like,  polished  finish  will  satisfy  the 
most  discriminating  advertiser.  Coupled 
with  quality  editorial  design,  your  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  then  becomes  an  enhanced 
setting  for  readers  and  advertisers  alike. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine  is  one 
example.  With  advertising  sagging  in 
the  mid-1970’s,  it  turned  to  Symmetry 
and  Symmetry  helped  turn  it  around. 
Last  year,  The  Times  Magazine  carried 
more  advertising  than  any  other  U.S. 
magazine. 

Symmetry’s  ability  to  balance  quality 
with  economy  is  catching  the  attention  of 
some  of  America’s  leading  newspapers. 
Join  them — and  follow  the  trend  to  up¬ 
graded  Sunday  magazines  with  upscale 
advertising  and  Symmetry. 

Contact  Madison  Sales  Company  for 
all  the  facts.  Executive  offices:  695  East 
Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  10328,  Stamford, 
Connecticut  06904-2328;  telephone 
(203)  359-8927.  Midwest  sales  office: 
President’s  Plaza,  86(X)  W.  Bryn  Mawr 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60631-3592;  tele¬ 
phone  (312)  693-4260. 
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Dallas  Times  Herald 


lottery? 


The  4th  Estate 


E&P’s  1986 
AUTO  &  FLEET 
ISSUE 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  offering  an  outstanding 
list  of  editorial  items  for  this  “special”  .  .  .  and 
an  opportunity  to  newspapers  to  sell  their 
medium  to  this  category  of  advertisers. 

Feast  your  eyes  on  the  contents  of  E&P’s 
October  25  “plus”  issue: 

•  Newspapers  that  offer  car  repair  ser¬ 
vices  to  staff  members. 

•  Should  a  newspaper  buy  or  rent  its 
fleet  cars  or  trucks? 

•  Special  equipment  need  for  news¬ 
paper-owned  cars  —  CB’s;  cellular 
phones;  etc. 

•  Are  vans  or  trucks  preferable  for 
newspaper  delivery? 

•  Fuel  saving  ideas. 

•  Novel  features  in  trucks  to  speed-up 
drop-offs? 

•  How  long  should  a  truck  be  kept 
(life  expectancy)  for  newspaper 
delivery? 

•  Buy  American  or  foreign  vehicles? 

•  How  are  drivers  compensated? 

•  Mobile  newsrooms. 

•  Insurance  issues  —  how  to  save  $$. 

•  Security  (theft)  and  grafitti  preven¬ 
tion. 

•  Use  of  trucks  as  promotion  for 
newspapers  —  signs,  etc. 

Closes  October  14. 

Reserve  your  space  today!  Call  your  E&P 
representative  or  Donald  Parvin,  Ad  Man¬ 
ager,  at  212  675-4380. 


EH 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 

NPP  A/Nikon  award.  David  Peterson,  staff  photographer 
at  the  Des  Moines  Register,  recently  received  a  check  for 
$10,000  as  winner  of  the  1986  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association/Nikon  Documentary  Sabbatical 
Award. 

The  award  is  open  to  working  photojournalists,  espe¬ 
cially  those  on  daily  assignments,  to  create,  research  and 
propose  a  photo  documentary  on  “The  Changing  Face  of 
America.”  The  $10,000,  funded  by  a  grant  from  Nikon 
Inc.,  enables  the  winner  to  undertake  and  complete  the 
project  during  a  three-month  sabbatical. 

Ties  himself  for  flrst  place.  Chris  Sheridan,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  Catholic  New  York,  the  newspaper  of  the  Catholic 
archdiocese  of  New  York,  recently  tied  himself  for  first 
place  in  the  Catholic  Press  Association  photo  competition. 
Judges  said  his  two  photos  —  one  of  John  Cardinal 
O’Connor  and  New  York  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  at  the  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  Parade  and  the  other  of  O’Connor  with  a 
dying  child  in  Ethiopia  —  were  so  outstanding,  but  so 
different,  that  they  each  deserved  first  place. 

Algren  Award  winner.  Pickney  Benedict,  a  22-year-old 
Princeton  University  graduate,  is  the  1986  winner  of  the 
$5,000  Nelson  Algren  Award  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Benedict  wrote  his  story,  “The  Sutton  Pie  Safe,”  in  a 
creative  writing  class  taught  by  Joyce  Carol  Oates.  His 
story  will  be  published  in  the  Tribune  on  Sept.  14,  along 
with  winning  stories  by  three  other  writers,  Fenton  John¬ 
son,  William  F.  Van  Wert  and  Joy  Williams. 

The  winners  were  among  more  than  2,600  entries  judged 
by  Eudora  Welty,  Kurt  Vonnegut  and  George  Garrett. 

VFW  honors  Washington  Times  columnist.  Washington 
Times  columnist  Jeremiah  O’Leary  was  presented  with 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  annual  media  award  for  “his 
48  years  of  service  as  a  journalist  and  author  and  special 
recognition  of  his  exceptional  career  of  more  than  34  years 
in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.” 
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Quality  and  commitment: 
The  best  in  pictures. 


“In  news  photography,  the 
moment  is  a  fragile  thing.  It’s 
fleeting,  sometimes  even  unseen  by 
the  naked  eye.  Our  job  as  AP 
photographers  is  to  make  sure  we 
do  not  miss  that  moment.” 

Bob  Daugherty  of  The  Associated 
Press  is  one  of  the  top 
photographers  in  the  Washington 
news  corps  and  has  spent  23  years 
at  AP,  capturing  fragile  moments  on 
film,  making  them  endure. 

“It’s  an  awesome  responsibility. 
Sometimes  you’re  the  only  AP 
photographer  on  a  particular 
breaking  story.  And  more  than  a 
thousand  newspapers  are 
depending  on  you  for  the  definitive 


Bob  Daugherty  at  the  Washington  bureau. 


picture.  There’s  no  room  for  being 
second  best.” 

Bob  Daugherty’s  dedication  is 
shared  by  AP  photographers 
everywhere  —  whether  covering  a 
dangerous  war,  a  routine  press 
conference,  or  illustrating  a  feature. 
Sixteen  Pulitzer  Prizes  attest  to  their 
skill  and  determination. 

Thanks  to  modern 
communications,  the  images  they 
shoot  are  shared  almost 
instantaneously  around  the  world, 
increasingly  in  color,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  thousands  of  member 


newspapers  and  broadcasters  who 
own  AP. 

Like  Daugherty,  the  2,850  people 
who  staff  AP’s  219  offices  around 
the  world  are  dedicated  to  giving 
these  members  the  highest  quality 
service  in  the  news  industry  —  a 
goal  that  is  a  continuing 
commitment  of  everyone  in  AP. 

“A  good  picture  is  like  a  well- 
written  story.  AP  photographers 
have  a  tremendous  amount  of  pride 
in  their  product.  They  are, 
regardless  of  the  assignment, 
shooting  their  best.” 


Associated  Press 

Quality.  Commitment. 


Suzanne  Vlamis 
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Beaumont  Enterprise 
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Who  at  Hearst’s  14  daily  newspapers 
comes  up  with  the  ideas  that  have 


made  our  newspapers  **must  reading 
in  communities  across  the  country? 

Everyone.  m 


I  Midland 


Knickerbocker  News 


FBI  captures  loniE^'waiited  fi 


Rumored  exodus  hasn't  come  to 

Stetittk*  no!  pcittimg  ie  miontim  hpm  Midkmii 


ed  at  S.A.  airport 


1$  E\A  winging  it  || 
on  ensuring  ^ety  |' 
of  airplane  travel?  | 


Clockwise  from  bottom  left:  1  San  Antonio  (TX)  Light.  Betty  Benavides,  classified  advertising  manager;  2  Midland  IMII  Daily  News.  Jenny  Anderson, 
advertising  director;  3  Beaumont  ITXI  Enterprise.  James  Hebert,  circulation  district  manager;  4  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner.  Bernee  Strom,  director  of 
drculauon.S  Albany  (NYl  Knickerbocker  News.  John  Lewis,  classified  outside  sales  person;  6  Midland ITXI  Reporterlelegram.  Sergio  Ramirez,  pressman. 
Center  (L  to  R|:  7  EdwardsviUe  lILl  Intelligencer.  William  B.  Green,  publisher;  8  Plaim  iew  (TX)  Daily  Herald.  Scott  Hallman,  farm  editor. 


HEARST  IS  MORE  THAN  13S  BUSINESSES  INCLUDING  MAGAZINES,  BROADCASTING,  NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOKS,  BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  AND  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

MAGAZINES  Colonial  Homes  •  Connoisseur  •  Cosmopolitan  •  Country  Living  •  Good  Housekeeping  •  Harper's  Bazaar  •  House  Beautiful  *  Motor  Boating  & 
Sailing  •  Popular  Mechanics  •  Redbook  •  Sports  Afield  •  Town  &  Country  •  Nationail  Magazine  Co. ,  Ltd.  (United  Kingdom)  •  Magazine  Distribution  •  Eastern  News 
Distributors  *  Communications  Data  Services  *  International  Circulation  Distributors  •  Periodical  Publishers  Service  Bureau  BROADCASTING 
TV  Stations  •  WBAL-TV,  Baltimore.  MD  •  WCVB-TV,  Boston,  MA  •  WDTN-TV,  Dayton,  Ohio  •  KMBC-TV,  Kansas  City,  MO  •  WISN-TV,  Milwaukee.  Wl  •  WTAE-TV, 
Pittsburgh.  PA  •  Radio  Stations  •  WBAL-AM,  Baltimore,  MD  •  WIYY-FM,  Baltimore.  MO  •  WISN-AM,  Milwaukee.  Wl  •  WLTQ-FM,  Milwaukee,  Wl  •  WHTX-FM, 
Pittsburgh.  PA  -WTAE-AM.  Pittsburgh,  PA  •  WAPA-AM,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  NEWSPAPERS  Albany  (NY)  Knickerbocker  News  •  Albany  (NY)  Times-Union  • 
Beaumont  (TX)  Enterprise  •  Clearwater  (FL)  Sun  •  EdwardsviUe  (IL)  Intelligencer  •  Huron  Daily  Tribune.  Bad  Axe,  Ml  *  Laredo  (TX)  Morning  Times  •  Los  Angeles 
(CA)  Herald  Examiner  •  Midland  (Ml)  Daily  News  •  Midland  (TX)  Reporter-Telegram  •  Plainview  (TX)  Daily  Herald  •  San  Antonio  (TX)  Light  •  San  Francisco  (CA) 
Examiner  •  Seattle  (WA)  Post-Intelligencer  •  Weeklies  in  Michigan  and  Texas. 


Seattle  Post-^elU$encer 


in  S.  Africa: 
must  act 


The  many  awards  and  honors  for 
outstanding  journalism  that  our 
newspapers  receive  year  after  year 
belong  to  the  innovative,  talented 
people  in  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
Group.  They  have  made  the  Times- 
Uriion  and  the  Knickerbocker 
News  in  Albany  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  media  voices  in  New  York’s 
state  capital  and  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  a  respected  editorial 
voice  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
From  the  boldly  revitalized  San 
Francisco  Examiner  to  the  newly 
redesigned  San  Antonio  Light, 
Hearst  newspapers  are  setting  stan¬ 
dards  of  excellence  all  over  the 
country. 

Throughout  The  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  innovative  ideas  of 
our  people... all  12,000  of  them 
working  in  more  than  135  different 
businesses... have  helped  us  become 
one  of  the  largest  and,  we  think, 
one  of  the  best  communications 
companies  in  the  world. 
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Tax  plan  packed 
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“The  merchants 
will  manage  commerce 

the  better, 
the  more  they  arc 
left  free  to  manage 
forthemselvesr 


Thomas  Jefferson,  1800 


The  free  enterprise  system  that  Jefferson 
championed  has  served  American  business 
very  well.  However,  until  1980  our  nation’s 
freight  railroads  were  not  allowed  to  share 
in  the  benefits  of  a  free  market.  A  noose  of 
federal  regulations  choked  the  railroads  for 
nearly  100  years.  The  effect  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  stranglehold  was  predictable;  During 
the  1970’s  railroads  filed  for  bankruptcy  at 
an  alarming  rate,  affecting  22  percent  of  the 
nation’s  rail  mileage.  In  1980  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  loosened  the  regulatory  collar 
allowing  freight  railroads  to  operate  more 
efficiently  and  competitively. 

Since  the  passage  of  Staggers,  railroads 
have  made  a  remarkable  recovery.  Huge 
investments  in  new  equipment  and  track 
repair  have  made  them  more  efficient.  Stiff 


competition  has  controlled  rates  far  more 
effectively  than  regulation  did.  According 
to  a  recent  study,  87  percent  of  freight  ship¬ 
pers  surveyed  feel  that  railroads  sh^ld 
continue  to  participate  in  a  free,  competi¬ 
tive  market.  A  strong  majority  believe  that 
deregulation  has  benefited  rail  customers 
and  America’s  consumers. 

Still,  a  few  shippers,  operating  under  the 
misnomer  “Consumers  United  for  Rail 
Equity”  (C.U.R.E.),  would  “fine  tune” 
Staggers,  would  again  tighten  the  regula¬ 
tory  noose.  America  deserves  better. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads 
is  prepared  to  provide  journalists  with  more 
information  on  this  subject,  including  rebut¬ 
tals  of  the  charges  C.U.R.E.  has  made. 
These  include  charges  that  rail-dependent 


shippers  are  subsidizing  those  less  depend¬ 
ent  (the  reverse  is  more  accurate);  that 
deregulation  has  allowed  coal  rates  to  rise 
too  fast  (they  have  risen  much  less  since 
Staggers  than  before);  and  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  unwilling  to  pro¬ 
tect  “captive”  shippers  from  unreasonably 
high  rates  (actually,  the  Commission  has 
actopted  new  rate  guidelines  that  have  been 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  the  nation’s 
leading  economists). 

There’s  a  story  here,  but  you  need  facts, 
not  assertions,  to  tell  it  properly.  To  get 
them,  write:  Media  Information,  Dej^.  662, 
Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1 50  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 

I  D.C.  2(X)01.  Or,  if  you’re  on  a 
deadline,  call  us  at  (202)  639-2550. 
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Solidarity  with  Daniioff 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892; 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29,  1901;  Advertising,  January  22, 1925. 


Whatever  damage  the  Daniioff  affair  may  have  done  to  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  and  to  plans  for  future 
disarmament  negotiations  and  Summit  meetings,  it  also  has  done 
extreme  damage  to  the  quiet  efforts  of  journalists  in  this  country  to 
achieve  better  understanding  with  Soviet  journalists. 

For  many  years  U.S.  newspaper  editors  have  been  trying  to  con¬ 
duct  exchange  programs  with  their  Soviet  counterparts.  The  single 
purpose  has  been  to  expose  each  side  to  personalities  as  well  as 
journalistic  procedures  of  the  other  side  in  order  to  dispel  misunder¬ 
standings  and  develop  a  basis  for  fiiendship  to  replace  the  animosity 
that  has  been  prevalent. 

The  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  had  four 
conferences  with  representatives  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Journalists 
and  was  planning  a  fifth  this  month.  Their  relations  had  progressed 
so  that  the  Soviet  editors,  after  a  week  of  conferences  here,  would 
spend  five  days  visiting  with  U.S.  editors  in  their  homes  and  offices. 
Also,  two  New  England  journalists  were  to  have  returned  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  three-month  internship. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  had  an  exchange 
program  with  the  USJ  since  1962.  Reciprocal  visits  in  1984  were 
testy.  Fifteen  editors  who  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  July  this  year 
reported  a  much  better  reception.  A  delegation  of  Soviet  journalists 
was  due  to  arrive  here  Sept.  21  for  the  second  half  of  the  exchange. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Associated  Press  had  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Tass  news  agency  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  and  was 
planning  to  go  this  fall. 

All  three  of  these  programs  have  been  cancelled  in  protest  over  the 
jailing  of  Nicholas  Daniioff,  Moscow  correspondent  for  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  who  had  been  arrested  on  trumped-up  espionage 
charges.  In  so  doing,  U.S.  editors  demonstrated  their  solidarity  with 
a  persecuted  member  of  their  profession.  It  was  also  their  unanimous 
endorsement  of  their  government’s  actions  in  castigating  the  unjusti¬ 
fied  arrest  of  Daniioff  and  its  attempts  to  obtain  his  freedom. 

The  Soviet  arrest  of  Daniioff  was  stupid  and,  in  the  words  of  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times,  it  dramatized  “their  contempt  for 
public  opinion  and  a  free  press.”  While  it  may  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
the  activities  of  Western  journalists  in  Moscow  from  now  on,  just 
when  the  Soviets  were  trying  to  make  us  believe  they  were  easing  up 
on  their  controls  of  the  press,  it  certainly  will  make  every  editor  in 
the  Western  world  suspicious  of  every  Soviet  action  and  proposal. 
If  the  Soviet  government  will  manufacture  evidence,  as  it  did  in  this 
case,  why  should  it  be  trusted  in  other  areas? 


Food  for  thought 

“I  also  am  thinking  of  the  loaded  attribution  which  has  business  or 
government  officials  ‘admitting’  something  when  they  were  merely 
saying  it,  or  ‘denying’  something  when  no  one  ever  levelled  a  charge.  ” 
(From  a  speech  by  Governor  Vic  Atiyeh  to  the  Oregon  Publishers 
Association,  E&P,  Sept.  6,  page  56.) 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Wants  media  to  print  news  about  biacks 


I  read  last  week  that  the  median  net 
worth  of  a  white  American  household 
is  12  times  that  of  a  black  household: 
$39,135  versus  $3,397.  This  disturb¬ 
ing  report  appeared  in  a  British  news¬ 
paper,  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly,  but  apparently  not  in  main¬ 
stream  American  news  media. 

Associated  Press  did  run  a  related 
article  at  about  the  same  time,  but  it 
was  lamentably  incomplete  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  British  version. 

The  lead  of  the  AP  story  read,  “A 
new  Census  Bureau  study  has  created 
a  stir  in  political  and  economic  circles 
because,  among  other  things,  it 
reveals  a  sharp  disparity  of  assets 
between  white  (sic)  and  blacks.”  This 
idea  disappeared  in  the  body  of  the 
story,  though,  and  there  were  no  fig¬ 
ures  supplied. 

Did  I  miss  a  major  news  story  that 
was  adequately  covered  in  American 
newspapers,  or  did  American  news¬ 
papers  opt  to  sit  this  one  out? 

Is  the  Census  Bureau  releasing  its 
information  selectively  (a  story  in 
itself)  or  are  American  reporters 
unable  to  interpret  the  data  clearly 
(and  then  to  see  their  results  pub¬ 
lished)? 

Whatever  the  answers,  the  quest 


Halt  shrinkage 
of  comics  ^ 

It  was  heartening  to  see  your  edito-  " 

rial  on  the  size  of  comics.  As  the  ^ 
creator  of  a  successful  comic  feature 
for  26  years  I  feel  that  we  are  all  in  this 
newspaper  business  together  —  edi¬ 
tors,  writers,  ad  people,  columnists, 
cartoonists,  etc.  We  all  benefit  from  ( 
the  popularity  of  any  other  segment  of  ^ 
the  paper. 

The  future  of  the  comics,  one  of  the 
strongest  pulling  powers  of  any 
paper,  depends  largely  on  their  reada¬ 
bility.  Give  us  space,  and  we’ll  give 
you  quality. 

Our  plea  to  all  editors  and 
publishers  is  to  halt  the  shrinkage  of 
comics.  Allow  Snoopy,  Beetle, 
Hagar,  Dennis,  Garfield  —  all  of 
us  —  the  space  to  be  seen  and  we’ll 
make  everlasting  friends  for  your 
paper.  They’ll  be  back  day  after  day. 

Bil  Keane 

(Keane  is  creator  of  “The  Family  Cir¬ 
cus”  for  King  Features  Syndicate.) 
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for  social  and  economic  justice  in  this 
country  is  not  served  by  such  omis¬ 
sions. 

It  was  George  Orwell  who  said  that 
liberty  is  the  right  to  tell  people  what 
they  don’t  want  to  hear.  By  that 

Aggressive  action 

Re:  Legitimate  news  or  just  propa¬ 
ganda?  (E&P,  July  12.) 

This  spring,  when  the  Federal 
Energy  Department  attempted  to 
trade  advertising  dollars  in  return  for 
editorial  space  (they  would  advertise 
if  we  would  print  a  quota  of  their  news 
releases),  some  of  us  refused. 

But  rather  than  allowing  the  issue 
to  lie  dormant,  to  be  resurrected  the 
next  time  a  government  department 
again  wants  editorial  control,  some  of 
us  put  pressure  on  our  Canadian 
Community  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  promoting  the  deal. 
At  about  the  same  time,  daily  news¬ 
papers  picked  up  the  issue  and  it 
ended  up  being  briefly  debated  in  our 
Parliament. 

An  important  lesson  is  taught  from 
this  experience.  We  were  quickly 
informed  that  we  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  use  the  government  news 
releases  in  order  to  get  the  advertis¬ 
ing.  Newspapers,  in  their  role  of 
keeping  the  public  informed,  have 
disarmed  what  could  have  become  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  many  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  who,  eager  for 
extra  advertising  dollars,  were  willing 
to  sell  themselves  out. 


Ryan  Kustra 

(Kustra  is  editor,  The  Dauphin  Her¬ 
ald.) 


definition  the  American  press  is 
shackled. 

No  one  wants  to  hear  these 
depressing  figures,  but  we  Americans 
need  to  hear  about  them  just  as  much 
as  South  Africans  need  to  hear  about 
apartheid. 

Nan  Chase 
Boone,  North  Carolina 


Speed  up  Detroit 
JOA  decision 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  August  23 
editorial  on  the  Detroit  JOA  proposal 
pointed  out  the  need  to  expedite  the 
process  of  acting  on  such  proposals. 

Indeed,  it  should  be  possible  to 
allow  for  comment  and  public  hear¬ 
ings  in  making  a  decision  less  than 
two  years  from  filing.  Some  other  cri¬ 
tics  of  a  Detroit  JOA  say  they  hope  to 
delay  a  decision  as  a  means  towards 
depriving  Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder 
from  a  JOA.  This  approach  is  unfair. 

In  the  Detroit  case,  much  input  has 
already  been  made  available  and  we 
critics  have  been  given  sufficient  time 
to  prepare  for  hearings. 

This  particular  case,  however, 
should  be  carefully  watched  by  the 
public  and  by  Congress  to  see  if  the 
1970  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
has  not  opened  the  door  to  unfair 
profiteering  since  the  rapidly,  radi¬ 
cally  changing  economics  of  newspa- 
pering  have  beset  our  industry  in  the 
past  decade. 

W.  Edward  Wendover 

(Wendover  is  publisher  and  chairman 
of  the  Community  Crier,  Plymouth- 
Canton,  Mich.) 
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Millions  from  St.  Louis  to  Sinsapore  wouldn’t  trade  it  for  any  other 
puzzle. 
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On  March  27th  of  this  year,  to  celebrate 
our  100th  birthday,  the  Staten  Island 
Advance  published  a  special  240  page 
Centennial  section.  Published  with  the 
Thursday  Advance,  this  edition  was  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  ever  published  in 
New  York  City  history,  totalling  300  pages. 

Over  620  advertisers  participated  in 
this  Centennial  section  that  covered  100 
years  of  Staten  Island  history,  and  the  vital 
role  the  Advance  has  played  during  this  time. 

Why  such  an  impressive  performance? 
Because,  Staten  Island  businesspeople  know 


the  pulling-power  of  this  dominant  news¬ 
paper  in  this  growth  market.  Staten  Island  is 
New  York  City’s  youngest  (median  age  of  32 
years)  and  most  affluent  county  ($35,958  EBI 
per  HH).  The  Advance  reaches  this  market 
overwhelmingly  ...  it  has  35%  more 
circulation  on  Staten  Island  than  the  other 
New  York  dailies  combined  (N.Y.  Times, 
Post  &  News). 

To  find  out  more  about  this  dominant 
newspaper  and  the  Staten  Island  market,  call 
the  Advance’s  Marketing  Research 
department  at  (718)  981-1234  ext.  542. 
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A  terrible  year  for  press  freedom 

News  media  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  suffer  severe  setback 
as  censorship  and  attacks  on  journaiists  increase,  lAPA  is  toid 


By  M.L.Stein 

Media  freedom  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  suffered  its  worst  set¬ 
back  in  years  during  the  past  12 
months,  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  was  told  at  its  annual  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia. 

The  bleak  report  was  issued  Sept. 
15  by  Wilbur  G.  Landrey,  chairman  of 
lAPA’s  Freedom  of  the  Press  Com- 
mitte,  who  also  chided  some  Latin 
American  members  for  not  reporting 
violations  in  their  countries. 

Later,  Landrey,  foreign  editor  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
engaged  in  a  sharp  discussion  with 
Chilean  press  executives  on  their 
commitment  to  battling  censorship 
and  government  harassment  in  that 
country. 

Since  lAPA’s  1985  general  meeting 
in  Cartagena,  Colombia,  a  string  of 
anti-media  actions  by  governments 
created  “one  of  the  worst  years  in 
recent  memory  for  press  freedom  in 
the  hemisphere,”  Landrey  reported. 

The  actions,  he  said,  included  the 
closure  of  the  newspaper  La  Prensa 
in  Nicaragua  and  several  magazines 
and  news  agencies  in  Chile;  the  mur¬ 
ders  of  three  Mexican  and  one  Chil¬ 
ean  journalist;  threats  against  La 
Prensa  in  Panama;  and  the  harrass- 
ment  of  Radio  Nanduti  in  Paraguay. 

“Beyond  these  specific  cases, 
newspapers  and  newsmen  are  under 
assault  by  all  governments,  and  not 
only  by  dictatorships,”  Landrey  con¬ 
tinued.  “In  several  countries  of  the 
hemisphere,  they  control  or  seek  to 
control  the  supply  of  newsprint.  In 
more  than  several,  they  punish  their 
enemies,  and  sometimes  reward  their 
friends  by  the  placement  of  official 
advertising.  In  many,  they  either 
promote  or  support  organizations 
called  colegios  that  seek  to  dictate 
who  can  work  in  journalism.” 

The  Committee  chairman  also 
noted  that  journalists  live  under 
“fear,  real  physical  fear”  in  countries 
where  death  squads  operate,  editors 


and  reporters  are  killed  or  disappear 
and  newspaper  plants  are  bombed. 

lAPA,  Landrey  stated,  is  quick  to 
fire  off  protests  to  press-bashing  gov¬ 
ernments  but  contended  the  process 
could  be  helped  considerably  by  more 
cooperation  from  affected  editors  and 
publishers. 

In  the  past  year,  he  pointed  out, 
lAPA,  an  organization  of  North  and 
South  American  media  members,  has 
formally  protested  over  30  press  free¬ 
dom  violations  —  a  record  num¬ 
ber  —  to  goverment  officials. 


“But  many  of  these  cases  we  first 
learned  about  from  news  stories  or 
other  sources,  not  from  our  regional 
vice  presidents  or  other  members  or 
even  those  threatened,”  he  went  on. 
“It  isn’t  enough  to  come  here  and 
participate  in  our  meetings  twice  a 
year.  To  help  more  effectively,  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee  also 
has  to  know  what  is  happening 
between  meetings.” 

The  argument  over  Chile’s  media 
situation  came  after  another  commit¬ 
tee  member,  Eduardo  Ulibarri,  editor 
in  chief  of  La  Nacion  in  Costa  Rica, 
reported  “There  is  no  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Chile”  under  its  ruler.  Gen¬ 
eral  Augusto  Pinochet.  “It  is  very 
repressive  there.” 

Two  Chilean  press  representatives 
said  they  opposed  government 
assaults  on  the  media  but  suggested 
that  I APA  adopt  a  lower  tone  in  trying 
to  bring  about  reforms. 

Roberto  Pulido,  director  of  the 
magazine  Que  Pasa,  asserted  that 
Chile  is  seeking  a  “peaceful  transition 
to  democracy”  and  asked  for  lAPA 
support  in  more  truthful  reporting — 


about  his  country  by  the  world’s 
press. 

He  charged  that  the  outside  media 
gave  scant  coverage  to  the  discovery 
of  an  alleged  communist  cache  of 
arms,  which  led  to  Pinochet’s  recent 
“state  of  siege”  order. 

Augustin  J.  Edwards  Jr.,  a  board 
member  of  the  Chile’s  El  Mercuric 
chain  of  11  newspapers,  questioned 
the  timing  of  IAEA’s  protest  mes¬ 
sages  to  governments,  saying  that 
local  publishers  should  be  given 
advance  notice  of  such  actions. 


“Let’s  coordinate,”  he  added. 

“I  don”t  understand  your  posi¬ 
tion,”  Landrey  countered.  “A  man 
has  been  killed,  magazines  have  been 
shut  down.”  He  was  referring  to  the 
recent  murder  in  Chile  of  Jaime  Car¬ 
rasco,  an  editor  of  Analisis  magazine. 

Landrey  also  asserted  that  lAPA 
sends  out  simultaneous  copies  of  its 
protests  to  publishers  in  the  affected 
countries  and  asked  if  they  had  pub¬ 
lished  the  protest  messages. 

Edwards  said  two  of  them  had  been 
published  by  his  papers  but  added 
that,  as  news  stories,  he  did  not 
believe  they  were  “very  commer¬ 
cial.” 

“We  (lAPA)  can  only  help  papers 
that  will  help  themselves,”  Landrey 
retorted.  When  Landrey  held  up  an 
AP  dispatch  reporting  that  an  editor 
of  one  of  Edward’s  papers  had  been 
fired,  allegedly  at  the  request  of  a  high 
goverment  official,  Edwards  replied 
that  he  knew  of  no  such  incident. 

Pulido  said  “We  are  fighting  with 
all  our  means.” 

When  Robert  Cox,  another  press 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


The  Committee  chairman  also  noted  that  Journalists 
live  under  “fear,  real  physical  fear”  in  countries  where 
death  squads  operate,  editors  and  reporters  are  killed 
or  disappear  and  newspaper  plants  are  bombed. 
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Newspapers  face  libel  insurance  rate  hikes 


National  Newspaper  Association 
members  will  see  their  libel  insurance 
rates  and  deductibles  approximately 
double  on  October  1,  while  the 
amount  of  basic  coverage  provided  at 
those  higher  rates  will  be  cut  in  half  to 
$500,000. 

The  rate  hike  and  reduction  in 
coverage  resulted  from  the  decision 
by  CNA  to  terminate  its  libel  insur¬ 
ance  coverage  for  NNA.  The  associa¬ 
tion  was  able  to  strike  a  deal  with 
SAFECO  only  after  agreeing  to 
higher  rates  and  deductibles  and 
lower  basic  coverage. 

“Our  carrier  dropped  us.  They 
were  losing  so  much  money,”  said 
Kayle  Tucker,  an  NNA  official.  She 
said  NNA  had  to  agree  to  the 
SAFECO  deal  “in  order  to  keep  a 
good  policy  for  community  newspa¬ 
pers.  (Carriers)  can’t  just  lose  money, 
or  we  won’t  get  any  libel  insurance  at 
all.” 


According  to  Walter  Coady  of  Wal- 
terry  Insurance  Brokers,  which 
handles  NNA’s  insurance  program,  a 
weekly  newspaper  with  circulation  in 
the  3,(X)0-to-6,000  range  will  see  its 
premiums  rise  to  $980  from  $490, 
while  coverage  is  reduced  to  $500,000 
from  $1  million.  The  deductibles 
under  the  SAFECO  program  will  rise 
in  most  states  to  $5,000  for  weeklies 
and  $10,000  for  dailies. 

However,  Tucker  pointed  out  that 
under  the  SAFECO  insurance  pro¬ 
gram,  the  $980  premium  also  includes 
“personal  injury  coverage,”  which 
was  not  included  under  CNA’s  insur¬ 
ance  at  the  lower  rates. 

Personal  injury  coverage  involves 
protection  from  libel  claims  that  did 
not  result  from  the  process  of  dissemi¬ 
nating  the  news.  Tucker  explained. 

Rates  for  libel  insurance  offered  by 
Mutual  Insurance  of  Hamilton,  Ber¬ 
muda,  which  is  available  only  to 


members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  have  also 
been  increasing,  noted  manager  Rob¬ 
ert  Faught. 

He  said  rate  increases  are  based 
“according  to  what  happens  to  us  in 
the  reinsurance  market.  They’re 
going  upwards,  certainly.” 

In  addition  to  deductibles.  Mutu¬ 
al’s  libel  insurance  also  has  a  20%  co¬ 
pay  provision  calling  for  the  insured 
to  pay  that  portion  of  defense  and 
settlement  costs. 

Arthur  “Tim”  Hanson  of  the  law 
firm  Hanson  &  O’Brien,  which  repre¬ 
sents  Mutual  in  the  U.S.,  said  the  co¬ 
pay  provision  “applies  primarily  to 
heavy  users”  of  the  company’s  libel 
insurance. 

Hanson  also  said  that  Mutual’s 
rates  have  gone  up  the  most  for  news¬ 
papers  with  “a  lot  of  (libel)  claims. 
Those  that  haven’t  got  a  lot,  we’re 
underwriting  it.” 


Another  national  daily  set  to  debut  in  Britain 


By  MX.  Stein 

Founded  by  a  group  of  journalists 
from  other  papers,  a  new  national 
daily  is  scheduled  to  begin  publication 
in  Great  Britain  on  Oct.  7. 

Andreas  Whittam  Smith,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  will  be  the  editor  of  the  six-day 
broadsheet  to  be  called  the  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Joining  him  on  the  management 
team  are  two  other  ex-Telegraph  edi¬ 
tors,  Matthew  Symonds,  who  will  be 
deputy  editor,  and  Stephen  Glover, 
foreign  editor. 

Melanie  Ward,  Whittam  Smith’s 
personal  assistant,  told  E&P  that 
about  200  reporters  and  sub-editors 
have  been  recruited  from  other  U.K. 
newspapers  plus  overseas  staffers, 
who  are  foreign  nationals.  Nearly  a 
third  of  the  journalists  are  from  the 
Times  and  Sunday  Times. 

She  said  the  Independent  has  raised 
$27  million  from  London  investment 
firms  and  expects  to  launch  the  paper 
with  a  circulation  of  400,000. 

Ward  added  that  intensive  research 
has  shown  there  is  a  good  market  for 
another  serious  newspaper  in  Britain. 
The  main  circulation  target,  she  said, 
will  be  upscale  readers  between  20 
and  45  years  old. 

The  Independent’s  editorial  office 
is  in  London  but  the  paper  will  be 


published  in  the  regional  sites  of 
Portsmouth,  Sittingbourne,  Bradford 
and  Peterborough. 

Whittam  Smith  was  unavailable  for 
comment,  but  earlier  he  reportedly 
told  Reuters  that  the  Independent’s 
board  will  include  three  journalists 
among  its  seven  members  to  avoid  the 
“dictatorial  style”  of  Fleet  Street 
publishers  such  as  Rupert  Murdoch 

“We  are  aiming  for  a  seamless 
robe,  where  there  is  no  sharp  distinc¬ 
tion  between  management  and  jour¬ 
nalists,”  he  told  the  wire  service. 

The  editor  also  was  quoted  by  Reu¬ 
ters  as  vowing  that  Independent 
reporters  will  not  take  part  in  the 
lobby  system,  a  time-honored  Lon¬ 
don  journalistic  practice  in  which 
government  ministers  and  officials 
agree  to  daily  briefings  with  political 
correspondents  on  condition  their 
statements  are  never  directly  attrib¬ 
uted. 

According  to  Reuters,  Whittam 
Smith  is  optimistic  about  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  despite  the  financial  problems 
that  befell  Eddie  Shah,  a  London 
businessman,  who  started  the  color 
tabloid  Today  last  April  using  new 
print  technology,  long  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute  between  publishers  and  British 
trade  unions. 

London  media  observers  said 
Today  failed  to  establish  a  distinct 


identity,  which  led  to  its  decline. 

Shah  recently  sold  most  of  Today 
to  the  Lonhro  chain,  retaining  a  10% 
interest,  according  to  Paul  Smith  of 
UK  Press  Gazette,  a  weekly  media 
magazine. 

The  Press  Gazette  reported  in  its 
Sept.  1  issue  that  Shah  plans  to  start 
what  he  said  will  be  another  major 
newspaper  operation  in  provincial 
Warrington. 

The  Press  Gazette  story  quoted 
several  Fleet  Street  news  executives 
as  praising  Shah  for  his  boldness  in 
introducing  color  and  the  new  tech¬ 
nology. 

Sunday  Times  editor  Andrew  Neil 
said  “Fleet  Street  will  never  be  the 
same  again,  and  that’s  why  he  will 
always  be  regarded  as  a  good  thing  — 
and  that’s  capital  G,  capital  T.” 

Westmoreland  in 
press  council  ads 

General  William  Westmoreland, 
who  unsuccessfully  sued  CBS  in  a 
celebrated  libel  case,  is  promoting  the 
Minnesota  News  Council  in  a  series 
of  public  service  advertisements. 

The  council,  the  only  state  press 
council  in  the  nation,  recently 
released  the  advertisement  in  radio, 
television  and  newspaper  versions. 
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staff  cuts  in  Dallas 

Singleton  slashes  staff  by  109  in  first  move  as  Times  Herald 
owner;  foundering  Texas  economy  is  cited  as  the  reason 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Less  than  a  week  after  the  paper 
was  taken  over  by  William  Dean  Sin¬ 
gleton,  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  fired 
or  gave  early  retirement  to  109  full¬ 
time  employees  on  its  business  and 
editorial  sides. 

Singleton  has  several  times  before 
begun  ownership  of  a  new  paper  in  his 
burgeoning  chain  by  cutting  the  staff 
deeply,  but  this  time  top  management 
blamed  the  foundering  Texas  econ¬ 
omy. 

Times  Herald  publisher  Art  Wible, 
for  example,  told  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  that  the  layoffs  had  been 
planned  under  the  Times  Mirror  Co. ’ s 
ownership. 

“I’d  believe  that,”  one  journalist 
told  E&P.  “It  wasn’t  surprising  — 
there’d  been  rumors  for  months.” 

The  layoffs  eliminated  some  whole 
departments.  All  special  feature  writ¬ 
ers,  for  example,  were  fired.  And  the 
entire  janitorial  staff  was  replaced  by 
a  private  contracting  firm,  which 
reportedly  offered  the  workers 
employment  at  lower  wages.  In  the 
human  resources  department,  the 


training  manager  and  communica¬ 
tions  relations  manager  were  fired. 

Some  14  newsroom  jobs  were 
eliminated,  according  to  a  source. 
Among  them;  the  religion  editor;  two 
artists;  several  wire  desk  copy  edi¬ 
tors;  two  photographers;  a  sports- 
writer  and  a  sports  copy  editor. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  City 
bureau  reporter  Bill  Barrett  was  fired, 
and  the  bureau  will  apparently  be  shut 
down. 


The  layoffs  came  on  top  of  substan¬ 
tial  editorial  defections  in  the  weeks 
before  Singleton  completed  the  $110 
million  purchase  of  the  paper  from 
Times  Mirror  on  Sept.  5. 

Estimates  of  the  number  who  left 
before  the  sale  range  from  40  to  50. 
Among  those  were  at  least  a  dozen 
reporters  who  covered  local  news  — 
the  area  the  newspaper  has  said  it 
intends  to  concentrate  on. 

In  recent  years,  the  newspaper  has 


The  layoffs  eliminated  some  whole  departments.  All 
special  feature  writers,  for  example,  were  fired.  And  the 
entire  janitorial  staff  was  replaced  by  a  private 
contracting  firm . . . 


Assistant  managing  editor  for 
sports,  David  Eden,  also  was  among 
those  leaving  the  paper. 

Editorial  page  editor  John  Sender- 
ling  announced  his  resignation  a  few 
days  after  the  layoffs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  newspaper 
announced  (Sept.  16)  that  it  would 
fold  its  Dallas  City  magazine  at  the 
end  of  October. 


been  running  an  increasingly  distant 
second  to  the  rival  Dallas  Morning 
News  in  circulation  and  advertising 
market  share. 

Times  Herald  publisher  Wible  told 
UPI  that  circulation  has  improved  in 
recent  months,  but  that  advertising 
revenues  are  falling  off  precipitously. 

Wible  did  not  return  phone  calls  for 
comment  before  E&P  press  time. 


Newspaper  stocks  plunge  along  with  the  market 


Newspaper  stock  prices  plum¬ 
meted  right  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
stock  market  in  a  week  that  saw  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  drop 
141  points,  or  7.4%  of  its  value. 

With  the  exception  of  Park  Com¬ 
munications,  which  saw  just  a  one- 
quarter  point  change  in  its  price,  vir¬ 
tually  none  of  the  publicly  traded 
U.S.  newspaper  companies  was  im¬ 
mune  to  the  market  decline  from 
September  8  to  12.  Many  of  the  com¬ 
panies  saw  the  drop  in  their  shares 
outpace  the  market’s  decline. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  and 
Affiliated  Publications,  both  trading 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange,  led 
the  way  in  price  declines  for  the  week 
from  close  of  business  on  Friday, 


Sept.  5,  to  close  of  business  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Friday,  Sept.  12. 

The  Times  (To.’s  stock  dropped  Wi 
points,  or  12.5%,  to  66'/2  at  week’s 
end  from  76.  Affiliated’s  stock 
dropped  from  63  to  55 'A  for  a  7y4 
decline,  or  12.3% 

Other  heavy  losers  included  the 
Washington  Post  Co.,  also  on  the 
AMEX,  with  an  18  point,  or  11.8%, 
drop  to  135  from  153.  Multimedia, 
which  is  traded  over  the  counter, 
declined  4y4  points,  or  1 1 .2%,  to  37y4 
from  42 '/2. 

Times  Mirror  also  saw  a  decline, 
which  outpaced  the  market.  Its  stock 
went  down  5y4  points,  or  9.1%,  to 
57'/2  from  6314.  Tribune  Co.’s  stock 
prices  for  the  week  dropped  even 
more:  6V4  points,  or  10.4%  to  58  from 


Park  Communications,  an  over- 
the-counter  stock,  was  the  only  pub¬ 
licly  traded  company  to  emerge 
unscathed.  Park  opened  the  week  at 
3014  and  closed  on  Sept.  12  at  30  for  a 
decline  of  only  0.8%. 

“They  got  hurt  a  little  bit  more,” 
Kevin  Gruneich,  vice  president  and 
publishing  analyst  at  First  Boston, 
said  of  newspaper  companies’  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  market’s  decline.  “Typi¬ 
cally  when  everybody’s  heading  for 
the  exits,  the  relatively  thin-float 
stocks,  which  includes  newspapers, 
get  hit  the  worst.” 

Gruneich  added  that  newspaper 
stock  prices  were  also  hurt  by  the 
recent  trend  of  institutional  investors 
to  switch  to  more  cyclical  stocks. 
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Coupon  printers  at  store  checkouts 

A  threat  to  newspaper  revenues  or  a  short  lived  gimmick? 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Down  the  road,  if  Catalina  Market¬ 
ing  Corp.  succeeds,  retailers  will  be 
the  distributors  of  coupons,  not  news¬ 
paper  coupons  or  inserts. 

The  Los  Angeles-based  company 
has  developed  a  product  known  as 
Coupon  Solution,  a  computerized 
device  that  prints  coupons  at  the 
checkout  counter  after  an  item  is 
scanned,  and  issues  certain  coupons 
based  on  the  product  bought.  The 
coupons  are  handed  to  the  customer 
at  the  end  of  the  sale  along  with  the 
register  receipt. 

Checkout  Coupons,  as  they  are 
called,  can  be  targeted  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  such  as  for  distribution  to 
shoppers  who  buy  a  competitor’s 
product  —  to  initiate  trial  of  the  cou¬ 
pon  brand  —  or  to  complementary 
categories,  such  as  issuing  a  coupon 
for  decaffeinated  coffee  to  someone 
who  purchases  caffeine-free  cola. 

Further,  all  Checkout  Coupons 
have  their  own  UPC  codes  that  pro¬ 
vide  market  information  such  as 
where  and  when  the  purchase  and 
redemption  were  made  and  what 
purchase  triggered  the  coupon 
printer,  said  Quinn  Collins,  Catalina 
account  executive. 

Billing  is  based  on  distribution. 
Manufacturers  pay  Catalina  100  per 
coupon  —  minimum  $5,000  —  and 
Catalina  in  turn  pays  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  the  grocery  chain  using 
the  machines,  depending  on  whether 
the  store  purchased  or  leased  the 
machine  or  if  Catalina  bought  it  for 
the  store,  said  Brian  Yeatman,  Cata¬ 
lina  vice  president. 

There  are  nine  six-week  cycles  per 
year  to  allow  manufacturers  to  coin¬ 
cide  coupons  with  specific  promo¬ 
tions  or  time-frames.  Reservations 
are  accepted  12  months  in  advance  by 
category. 

Coupon  Solution,  which  was  tested 
and  developed  for  about  two  years 
before  national  rollout  began  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  now  prints  about  three  million 
coupons  per  week  in  some  200  chain 
grocery  stores  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago,  said  Yeatman.  Additional 
stores  in  Dallas  and  other  markets 
across  the  country  are  planned  for  the 
near  future. 

The  printer  is  hooked  into  a  Cata¬ 
lina  computer,  which  intercepts  the 
store’s  computer  when  an  item  is 


Coupon  machine 
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Sample  coupon 
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scanned  and  triggers  the  printer  when 
an  applicable  product  is  purchased, 
said  Collins. 

Maintenance  is  controlled  by  a 
computer  that  is  watched  from  a  cen¬ 


tralized  system,  checked  every  day  to 
see  that  all  the  machines  are  working. 

According  to  Collins,  the  redemp¬ 
tion  rate  has  averaged  6%-8%  in  Los 
Angeles  and  about  10%-12%  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Yeatman  said  that  in  Rochester, 
a  test  site  since  pulled  out  of,  the 
redemption  rate  was  about  14%-15%. 

“The  system  itself  has  built  in  safe¬ 
guards”  against  misredemption,  said 
Yeatman.  The  only  way  a  coupon  can 
be  printed,  is  to  run  an  item  over  the 
UPC  scanner.  If  a  cashier  wants  to 
steal  coupons,  he  must  run  an  item 
over  the  scanner,  but  then  credit  out 
whatever  amount  that  equals  from  his 
register.  If  an  employee  wanted  100 
coupons,  he  would  have  to  do  that  100 
times,  Yeatman  said,  noting  that  such 
activity  would  surely  be  noted  by 
store  management. 

In  addition,  Yeatman  said,  most 
misredemption  comes  from  small 
retailers  sitting  in  back  rooms  clipping 
coupons  and  sending  them  in  for  reim¬ 
bursement.  Not  only  are  Catalina’s 
clients  major  grocery  chains,  but  a 
coupon  can  only  be  redeemed  at  a 
store  within  the  chain  that  issued  it. 

A  major  benefit  of  Coupon  Solution 
over  FSIs,  according  to  Collins,  is 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  coupon- 
clippers  are  going  to  buy  the  product 
anyway,  whereas  Checkout  Coupons 
are  issued  to  all  targeted  shoppers, 
many  of  whom  are  non-users. 

The  difference  between  Checkout 
Coupons  and  coupon-distributing 
machines  in  stores  that  require  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  credit  card  or  special  card  to 
issue  coupons  like  an  automatic  bank 
teller  (see  related  story,  E&P,  Jan. 
18),  is  that  Checkout  Coupons  are 
passive,  Yeatman  said.  The  con¬ 
sumer  has  to  do  nothing  more  than 
take  the  printout  from  the  teller  at  the 
end  of  the  sale. 

And,  like  FSIs,  the  consumer,  who 
is  being  forced  to  change  his  shopping 
habits  by  using  a  card-operated  cou¬ 
pon  machine,  often  selects  only  those 
products  he  plans  to  purchase. 

The  typically  high  value  of  Check¬ 
out  Coupons  may  be  an  incentive  for  a 
consumer  to  try  a  new  product,  Yeat¬ 
man  continued,  estimating  that  if  the 
average  coupon  is  worth  250,  “ours 
are  probably  twice  as  high”  —  some¬ 
thing  not  as  risky  with  Checkout  Cou¬ 
pons  because  of  the  low  misredemp¬ 
tion  rate. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Air  mail  delivery 

It’s  still  ‘in’  at  Sierra  (Calif.)  Booster  where  flying  octogenarian 
drops  his  newspaper  from  a  plane  onto  subscribers’  porches  —  or  rooftops 


By  Chuck  Woodbury 

Hal  Wright  calls  himself  a  U.F.O. 

“It’s  short  for  United  Flying 
Octogenarian,”  says  the  82-year-old 
pilot  and  publisher  of  the  fortnightly 
Sierra  (Cdif.)  Booster  newspaper  of 
rural  Sierra  County  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Every  other  week,  a  stack  of 
freshly  printed  Boosters  under  his 
arm,  Wright  climbs  aboard  his  single¬ 
engine  Aeronica  Sedan  for  a  flight 
over  the  35-mile-long  Sierra  Valley. 
And  what  he  does  up  there  has  made 
him  a  celebrity:  he  tosses  newspa¬ 
pers,  paperboy  style,  out  the  window 
of  his  1949  aircraft  to  about  two  dozen 
subscribers’  homes.  He’s  been  do¬ 
ing  it,  weather  permitting,  for  25 
years. 

“I’m  more  accurate  now  than  when 
I  started,”  he  says  proudly.  “Some¬ 
times  I  can  hit  a  front  porch.” 

Sometimes,  though,  he’s  not  so 
accurate.  “I  hit  a  lot  of  roofs,”  he 
admits. 

His  aerial  deliveries  have  been 
reported  by  wire  services,  national 
television,  and  by  dozens  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  The  publicity 
began  about  eight  years  ago  after  a 
truck  driver  spotted  Wright  flinging  a 
paper  from  his  plane. 

“He  thought  I  was  dropping 
drugs,”  says  Wright. 

When  he  returned  to  the  aiiT)ort 
with  his  passenger,  a  Baptist  minister, 
Wright  was  greeted  by  sheriff  depu¬ 
ties  with  pointed  rifles. 

“Of  course,  I  was  really  innocent,” 
explains  Wright.  But  the  media  got 
hold  of  the  story  and  reported  it  as  far 
away  as  England. 

Wright  publishes  the  Booster  (cir¬ 
culation  3,(XX))  with  his  wife  Allene 
from  their  home  in  Loyalton,  a  town 
of  1,030  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  20-to-24-page 
tabloid  is  packed  with  local  news  and 
photos,  some  taken  by  Wright  on  his 
aerial  deliveries. 

The  appearance  of  the  Booster 
would  give  most  art  directors  night- 

(Chuck  Woodbury  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Sacramento,  Calif.) 


Hal  Wright 


mares.  Wright,  for  example,  doesn’t 
use  headlines. 

“All  they  do  is  take  up  space,” 
explains  Wright.  “Besides,  we  never 
have  enough  space  for  what  we 
want  to  run  anyway.”  So  Wright  just 
capitalizes  the  first  few  words  of  each 
article. 


‘Tm  more  accurate 
now  than  when  I 
started,”  he  says 
proudly.  ‘‘Sometimes  I 
can  hit  a  front  porch.” 


“I’m  not  a  journalist  and  I  think 
that’s  why  the  paper  succeeds,”  he 
explains.  “I  don’t  want  to  know  more 
because  then  I’d  be  frustrated.” 

The  paper  is  put  together  with  a 
Radio  Shack  TRS-80,  Model  3  com¬ 
puter  and  a  Diablo  daisy-wheel 
printer.  Other  tools  include  rubber 
cement,  a  few  X-acto  knives,  some 
clip-art,  and  an  assortment  of  felt-tip 
markers  that  Wright  uses  to  hand-let¬ 
ter  display  ads.  The  paper  is  printed  at 
Feather  River  Publishing  in  nearby 
Quincy. 

There  is  virtually  no  white  space. 


Wright  figures  it’s  a  waste  of  news¬ 
print.  So,  where  there’s  a  hole, 
Wright  composes  a  saying.  A  few 
examples: 

•  Strive  to  do  better,  but  don’t  bust 
anything. 

•  Made  a  mistake?  Correct  it. 

•  If  you  have  tough  luck  fishing, 
remember,  you  have  to  be  smarter 
than  the  fish  to  catch  him. 

•  Give  your  wife  a  night  off.  Play 
poker  with  the  boys. 

•  Need  money?  See  Marcos.  He’s 
got  it. 

The  paper  is  jammed  with  advertis¬ 
ing,  mostly  from  mom  and  pop  stores. 
Wright’s  advertising  rate  card  is 
simple:  Everybody  pays  $3  a  column 
inch. 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  penalize 
the  little  guy,”  says  Wright.  “If  I  was 
going  to  give  a  price  differential.  I’d 
charge  the  larger  advertisers  more  — 
they  can  afford  it.” 

Wright  and  his  wife  handle  most  of 
the  editorial  chores,  although  they  get 
help  from  four  stringers,  who  report 
news  and  gossip  in  columns  titled 
“Downieville  Dragnet,”  “Chilcott 
Chatter,”  “Sierraville  Scoops,”  and 
“Truckee  Tattle  Tales.” 

The  Wrights’  daughter,  Jan  Buck, 
sometimes  responds  to  a  breaking 
news  story  from  Buck’s  TV  and  Ap¬ 
pliance,  the  Loyalton  business  she 
operates  with  her  husband. 

Wright  started  the  Booster  in  1949 
and  he’s  never  missed  a  deadline.  He 
came  close  once  in  1952.  A  snow¬ 
storm  had  closed  all  local  highways 
and  it  looked  like  Wright  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  get  to  his  printer  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

But  he  didn’t  give  up.  He’d  never 
been  on  skis  before,  but  he  borrowed 
a  pair  and,  with  his  pasteup  sheets, 
headed  across  the  rugged  mountains. 

“The  old-timers  around  here  told 
me  I  was  crazy,”  he  recalls.  “They 
told  me  they’d  find  me  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ravine  —  dead.” 

Three  days  later,  however,  Wright 
made  it  to  the  printer. 

Today,  the  Sierra  Booster  is  much 
like  it  was  when  Wright  started  it  in 
1949.  The  cover  price  is  up  from  a 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Not  ready  to  join  his  crusade 

Preacher  turned  columnist  is  dropped  by  Kentucky  weekly 
after  his  views  on  rock  music  prove  too  radical  for  the  community 


By  George  Wolfford 

Billy  Adams,  evangelist  and  gospel 
singer,  is  no  longer  Billy  Adams, 
newspaper  columnist. 

Adams,  a  former  Flatwoods  police 
chief  who  gained  national  fame  eight 
years  ago  when  he  launched  a  crusade 
against  rock  ‘n’  roll,  wrote  a  column 
earlier  this  summer  for  four  weeks  in 
the  Flemingsburg  (Ky.)  Gazette.  But 
publisher  Lowell  Denton,  bending  to 
pressure  from  advertisers  and  read¬ 
ers,  has  removed  the  column  and  says 
he’s  not  about  to  put  it  back. 

Denton  admits  that  Adams  did  have 
a  following,  “some  local,  most  from 
around  the  area. 

“I  get  along  with  Billy.  We’ve  had 
no  words.  But  I  just  can’t  print  what 
he  wants  to  print.” 

Denton  says  he’s  had  “too  many 
complaints,  both  from  readers  and 
advertisers,  most  of  whom  are  lay¬ 
men  in  churches  (other  than  Adams’). 
They  think  he’s  too  radical,  and 
they’re  not  concerned  about  rock  ‘n’ 
roll  music  affecting  youth.” 

Adams’  columns  have  claimed  that 
Elvis  Presley,  Little  Richard  and  Ray 
Charles  were  “handpicked  to  lead  a 
multitude  of  young  people  down  the 
lost  highway.” 


“I  get  along  with  Billy. 
We’ve  had  no  words.  But 
I  Just  can’t  print  what  he 
wants  to  print.” 


His  last  column,  the  one  rejected  by 
Denton,  was  labeled  “The  Highway 
to  Hell”  and  focused  on  a  song  by  the 
rock  band  AC/DC,  which  he  claimed 
was  used  as  a  funeral  anthem  for  a 
Bell  County  girl  killed  in  an  auto  acci¬ 
dent  returning  from  a  concert  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Adams  has  no  personal  conflict 
with  Denton. 

“He’s  a  good  man,”  the  minister 
says.  “You  can  read  between  the 
lines.  He  told  the  truth,  he  missed  my 
column.” 

(Wolfford  is  a  senior  news  writer  at  the 
Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily  Independent, 
where  this  story  originally  appeared.) 


Denton  says  the  issue  isn’t  keeping 
him  up  nights.  “The  only  reaction 
I’ve  had  from  the  public  about 
removing  the  column  is  from  friends 
who  extend  sympathy  because  they 
think  it’s  worrying  me.  It’s  not.” 

Denton  is  very  open  about  his  rea¬ 
son  for  removing  the  column.  “We’re 
a  small  town.  Some  big  advertisers 
think  we  shouldn’t  run  this. 

“If  I  was  an  editor.  I’d  thrive  on 
this  controversy.  But  I’m  a 
publisher.” 

Adams  came  to  Ewing  ten  months 
ago  to  open  Harbor  of  Peace  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Center,  a  storefront  church  in 
Flemingsburg,  which  he  said  has  had 
200  conversions  so  far.  It  is  the  latest 
stop  in  a  tour  of  the  southeastern 
United  States  that  has  carried  him  to 
fame  —  or  notoriety  —  for  his  role  in 
attacking  modem  entertainment. 

“I  started  Operation  Clean-Up, 
first  against  rock  music  and  back- 
masking,  the  hidden  messages  in  rec¬ 
ords.  Three  or  four  years  ago  we  had  a 
lot  of  record  burnings  to  bring  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problem,  and  then  a  lot  of 
political  people  moved  into  the  arena 
and  we  decided  to  back  out. 

“They  got  a  kind  of  ratings  system 
passed  with  the  recording  companies. 
I’ve  never  seen  it,  but  it  was  sort  of 
like  the  movie  ratings,  printed  on 
jackets  to  warn  that  lyrical  content 
might  be  offensive  to  some  listeners. 

“The  language  on  these  records, 
played  forward,  is  against  everything 
Christianity  taught  us.  Rock  music, 
soap  operas,  they  promote  what  the 
Bible  is  against.  Even  modern  coun¬ 
try  music,  although  that’s  not  as  bad 
on  drugs  and  anti-God.” 

From  the  pulpit  Adams  ridicules 
soap  operas,  calling  them  “Buzzard 
Crest,”  “Die-Nasty,”  “Nuts  Land¬ 
ing,”  “As  My  Stomach  Turns”  and 
“The  Days  of  My  Wives.” 

“More  people  are  concerned  today 
with  who  shot  J.R.  than  who  crucified 
J.C.!”  he  said. 

Adams  was  performing  rock  and 
country  music  while  he  was  Flat- 
woods  police  chief  in  1964.  He 
accepted  Christianity  and  hit  the 
musical  bigtime  in  1974  with  his  gos¬ 
pel  song,  “I  Saw  the  Man  Who  Cruci¬ 
fied  the  Lord.”  It  stayed  on  the  gospel 
charts  for  six  months,  climbing  as 
high  as  No.  6.  Adams  also  wrote 


songs  for  other  gospel  artists. 

“My  song,  ‘Japanese  Cheese,’  is 
almost  a  standard,”  Adams  said. 
“It’s  coming  back  now.  It  explains 
how  the  Japanese  (trade)  put  our 
workers  on  a  commodity  cheese 
diet.” 

He  preached  at  a  church  on  U.S. 
60,  just  west  of  Ashland,  through 
1975,  when  he  left  for  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  His 
big  mark  came  at  Saluta,  S.C.,  when 
wire  services  and  networks  picked  up 
his  condemnation  of  rock  ‘n’  roll. 

“We  had  $400,000  worth  of  filth  — 
pictures,  statues  —  donated  to  be 
burned.” 

Adams  said  he  is  talking  with  his 
attorney,  Richard  Masters  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  about  offering  to  pay  to  have  the 
column  printed.  If  Denton  won’t 
accept  it  as  paid  advertising,  he  will 
consider  going  to  court,  Adams  said. 


Adams’  columns  have 
claimed  that  Elvis 
Presley,  Little  Richard 
and  Ray  Charles  were 
“handpicked  to  lead  a 
multitude  of  young 
people  down  the  lost 
highway.” 


Denton  has  refused  the  ad,  and  says 
“unless  something  changes”  the  col¬ 
umn  won’t  return  to  the  paper. 

“He’s  a  good  writer.  I  hate  to  lose 
his  column.  It  sold  a  lot  of  papers.” 

Since  losing  his  column,  Adams  has 
been  buying  an  hour  a  week  for  a 
program  on  WFLE,  the  community’s 
only  radio  station,  for  $43.  Station 
manager  Carl  Haight  said  the  station 
is  obligated  to  sell  airtime  to  Adams 
because  of  the  “fairness  doctrine”  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

“If  you  sell  to  one  (minister)  you 
are  obligated  to  sell  to  others,”  he 
said. 

Adams  has  plans  for  building  a 
tabernacle,  Christian  research  facility 
and  broadcast  center  in  Flemings¬ 
burg. 
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Phillies  played).  ‘The  Cat’  and  Reds 
Munger  against  Roberts  and  Curt 
Simmons.  Sminick  parked  three  that 
day.  The  clubs  split.  Del  Rice  and  Red 
Shoendienst  banged  homers  for  the 
Redbirds.” 

Deringer  toiled  six  year  as  director 
of  public  relations  and  sports  informa¬ 
tion  at  Washington  College.  He  was 
asked  in  1962  to  edit  a  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Chestertown  weekly.  The 
Chester  River  Press. 

The  Press  lasted  a  few  years,  then 
folded,  not  strong  enough  economi¬ 
cally  to  match  the  Kent  County  News. 
But  by  then  Deringer  knew  he  had 
found  his  career  path  —  community 
newspapering. 

Owners  of  the  News  admired 
Hurtt’s  ability  to  write  and  produce  a 
solid  editorial  product.  They  offered 
him  the  job  of  News  editor. 

The  slogan  of  the  Kent  County 
News  is:  “A  direct  descendant  of  the 
Chester  Town  Spy,  Est.  1793.”  That 
means  the  News  has  long  been  deeply 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  a  town  289 
years  old.  Deringer  was  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  to  become  its 
editor. 

When  the  News  was  acquired  by 
Whitney  Communications  Corp.  of 
New  York,  Deringer  was  named 
Chestertown  publisher.  He  also  was 
asked  to  supervise  The  Record- 
Observer  in  nearby  Centreville  and  at 
the  Bay  Times  on  Kent  Island.  These 
are  two  other  weeklies  of  Whitney’s 
26  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Hurtt  Deringer 

The  Kent  County  News 

Chestertown,  Maryland 


By  Tom  Riordan 

Some  weekly  editors  live  to  write 
editorials. 

Hurtt  Deringer,  who  publishes  the 
Kent  County  News  in  historic  Ches¬ 
tertown,  Maryland,  stands  among  the 
best  of  this  category. 

Last  March,  Cooper’s  Hardware,  a 
50-year-old  fixture,  closed.  Deringer 
editorialized: 

“Life  will  never  be  the  same  on 
High  Street. 

“A  part  of  Chesterton  died,  passed 
into  oblivion. 

“Cooper’s  Hardware  was  a  throw¬ 
back  to  an  easier  and  in  many  ways 
kinder  time. 

“It  was  a  place  where  they  still 
weighed  nails  on  a  scale.  Where  if  you 
wanted  a  trout  line,  Bud  Cooper 
walked  your  line  from  one  end  of  the 
store  to  the  other.  Where  you  could 
have  a  key  made  and  if  you  knew  the 
proprietor  you  could  even  make  a 
couple  yourself. 

“This  was  the  place  you  came  for 
seeds,  for  axe  handles,  for  screws  and 
nails,  for  bolts,  for  glass,  for  some 
manila  lines,  for  a  piece  for  the  John,  a 
bracket,  a  screwdriver,  a  hammer, 
batteries,  sandpaper.” 

Deringer  pointed  out  how  Chester¬ 
town  had  changed  since  World  War 
II. 

“The  family  farm  died.  The  sub¬ 
urbs  grew.  Grocery  stores  became 
supermarkets.  Drug  stores  became 
general  purpose  stores.  Regionalism 
replaced  localism.  Downtown  mer¬ 
chants  faced  a  changing  tide,  a 
changing  scene.  People  stopped 
coming  to  Main  Street  ‘to  do  the  deal¬ 
ing.’  Television  altered  lives,  but 
Cooper’s  Hardware  remained.  Men 
went  to  the  moon,  but  Cooper’s  Hard¬ 
ware  remained. 

“All  that  changed  this  week.  ‘It 
isn’t  feasible  to  run  a  Main  Street 
hardware  anymore,’  Bud  Cooper 
says. 

“Gone  is  the  day  when  Miss  Lucy 
Orem,  over  at  the  comer  of  Cross  and 
Cannon  Streets,  running  her  own 
store,  would  have  gun  shells  arrive. 
What  price  to  mark  them?  Call  Mr. 
Earl,  across  the  street,  to  see  what 
price  Cooper’s  had  marked  them. 


Hurtt  Deringer 


“  ‘Mister  Earl,  what  are  you  charg¬ 
ing  for  gun  shells,  .12  gauge?’ 

“  ‘Two  fifty.  Miss  Lucy.’ 

“  ‘Thank  you,  Mr.  Earl,  that’s 
what  I’ll  be  charging.’ 

“Cooper’s  was  a  Main  Street 
hardware  store  that  stayed  well 
beyond  its  time,  but  was  loved  and 
used  by  many  because  it  was  simply 
that  —  a  hardware  store  that  was  a 
hardware  store.” 

Chestertown,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  founded  in 
1706  as  a  British  port.  Hurtt’s  father 
was  born  nearby,  at  a  crossroads 
called  Locust  Grove.  A  Naval  officer, 
the  elder  Deringer,  after  20  years  in 
service,  settled  his  family  in  Chester¬ 
town.  Hurtt  was  two. 

Hurtt  spent  one  year  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  across  the  Bay  in  Annapo¬ 
lis,  then  joined  the  Marines  for  two 
years.  He  tried  radio  sportscasting  in 
Pennsylvania  for  a  short  spell. 

Then  it  was  back  to  Chestertown 
for  good. 

Now  50,  Deringer  attended 
Washington  College  in  Chestertown. 
That  scti^ool  opened  in  1782.  President 
George  Washington  was  on  its  first 
board. 

Deringer’s  love  of  baseball  edged 
him  into  newspapering.  While  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  WC,  he  called  in  results  of 
college  games  to  the  Associated  Press 
in  Baltimore. 

He’s  still  a  fanatic  on  baseball 
trivia. 

Ask  him  what  Hall  of  Fame  pitcher 
went  to  Michigan  State  on  a  basket¬ 
ball  scholarship. 

“Robin  Roberts  of  the  Phillies.  Saw 
my  first  game  at  Shibe  (Park,  where 
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PERSPECTIVE  ON  PROMOTION 


‘Touching’  Minorities 

The  circulation  potential  is  evident,  but  are  newspapers  doing 
enough  to  recruit  and  reach  the  growing  minority  market? 


By  Michael  G.  Kane 

There  is  the  Black  Dance  Theater  in 
Dallas,  Meet-the-Editor  meetings  in 
Baltimore  churches,  the  Minority 
Editorial  Training  Program  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  bi-lingual  Parent  and 
Child  Reading  Conference  in  El  Paso, 
Texas.  Good  examples  of  newspapers 
“touching”  minority  segments  of  the 
market. 

That  minorities,  especially  blacks 
and  Hispanics,  represent  a  viable  and 
ever-growing  consumer  market  is 
indisputable. 

According  to  Selling  Areas  Mar¬ 
keting  Inc.  (SAMI),  the  combined 
black  and  Hispanic  consumer  market 
numbers  39  million  strong  and  repre¬ 
sents  18%  of  the  U.S.  population. 

In  addition  to  having  great  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  potential,  these  groups 
will  spend  about  $135  billion  annu¬ 
ally.  This  is  one  reason  advertisers 
are  showing  more  interest  in  the 
minority  market,  especially  in  prod¬ 
uct  categories  like  travel,  food  and 
corporate  advertising. 

It  is  worth  noting,  for  example,  that 
General  Motors  Corporation,  one  of 
the  top  newspaper  advertisers,  will 
for  the  first  time  have  minority  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  develop  black  and  His¬ 
panic  advertising  for  the  corporation 
and  each  of  its  car  divisions. 

When  it  comes  to  marketing  strate¬ 
gies  toward  minorities,  however, 
there  is  no  real  consensus  among 
newspaper  marketing  and  promotion 
executives.  Are  minorities  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  demographic  cluster  or 
can  they  be  segmented  based  on  race? 
Can  effective  marketing  strategies  be 
color-blind? 

Some  research  refutes  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom.  For  example,  a  1985 
Newspaper  Research  Council  study 
found  that  newspaper  readership  is 
not  a  function  of  race.  Among  other 


(Kane  is  assistant  to  the  executive 
director  of  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association  in  Reston, 
Va.  This  is  part  of  a  continuing  series  of 
articles  deling  with  different  aspects 
of  newspaper  promotion.) 


Minority  appeal  in  Dallas 


things,  the  study  reported  that  on  an 
average  day,  blacks  aged  18-34  are 
more  likely  to  be  newspaper  readers 
than  their  white  counterparts. 

There  are  many  who  feel  very 
strongly,  however,  that  minority 
readership  is  taken  for  granted. 

“Our  industry  is  tainted,”  said 
Charles  V.  Pittman,  promotion  and 
classified  advertising  manager  for  the 
Times  Publishing  Co.  in  Erie,  Pa. 
“Our  biggest  cities  are  predominantly 
black  and  in  many  cases  represent  a 
newspaper’s  largest  circulation 
potential.  This  market  has  tremen¬ 
dous  buying  power  and  bottom-line- 
oriented  papers  know  the  potential  in¬ 
volved.” 

Pittman,  the  INPA  representative 
on  the  Task  Force  on  Minorities  in  the 
Newspaper  Business,  believes  that 


education  and  recruitment  are  the 
keys  to  reaching  minorities. 

“We’re  talking  about  generations 
of  people  who  have  not  read  a  news¬ 
paper,”  said  Pittman.  “To  get  minori¬ 
ties  involved  with  a  paper  you  have  to 
make  them  feel  like  they’re  a  part  of 
it.  This  involves  an  educational  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  classroom  and  hiring 
minorities  to  properly  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  ethnic  backgrounds.” 

Kristin  Brett,  corporate  public  ser¬ 
vice  and  promotion  manager  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  &  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent,  believes  that  recruitment  of 
minorities  should  go  beyond  the 
newsroom,  the  focus  of  many  such 
efforts. 

“Newspaper  management  has  to 
be  representative  if  we  are  to  appeal 
to  a  diverse  community,”  she  said. 
But  is  it  happening? 

Calling  it  the  “quiet  crisis,”  the 
Institute  for  Journalism  Educators 
(IJE)  concluded  in  a  1985  study  that 
lack  of  promotions  to  management 
was  the  main  reason  minorities  left 
the  newspaper  business  (see  Editor  & 
Publisher,  August  17,  1985). 

Citing  statistics  from  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the 
IJE  study  reported  that  minorities 
comprised  6%  of  journalists 
employed  at  dailies  and  less  than  40% 
of  all  newspapers  employed  any 
minorities  on  their  news  staffs. 

Furthermore,  slightly  less  than  3% 
of  minorities  held  managerial  posi¬ 
tions,  with  blacks  comprising  about 
2%  of  that  group. 

If  there  is  a  void  inside  the  newspa¬ 
per  building,  there  might  also  be  a 
serious  flaw  in  how  the  paper  is  posi¬ 
tioned  within  the  marketplace. 

Marshall  Johnson,  president  of 
Malmo/Johnson  Inc.,  in  Memphis, 
lamented  in  a  recent  trade-press  ad 
that  “marketing  to  blacks  is  a  minstrel 
show.  It’s  white  marketing  in  black¬ 
face.” 

“We’re  all  American  consumers,” 
he  said.  “But  blacks  have  different 
backgrounds,  traditions,  frames  of 
reference,  prejudices  and  preconcep¬ 
tions  than  whites.” 
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“If  you  want  measurable  black 
market  shares  you  (have  to)  know  the 
territory.” 

What  are  newspapers  doing  to  learn 
the  minority  turf  ? 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  long  been 
associated  with  public  service  activi¬ 
ties  in  a  city  that  is  approximately 
60%  black,  according  to  Public 
Affairs  Manager  Gerry  Smolinski. 
These  activities  include  sponsorship 
of  an  inner-city  basketball  league, 
underwriting  a  new  wing  for  black 
artists  in  a  local  museum  and  minority 
scholarships  offered  in  conjunction 
with  the  University  of  Maryland  Jour¬ 
nalism  School. 

Smolinski  added  that  the  Sun  has 
hired  many  of  these  scholarship  stu¬ 
dents  upon  graduation  from  college. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  &  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  promotes  periodic 
“town  meetings”  at  which  the  black 
community  (and  others)  can  interact  < 
with  the  papers’  editors,  according  to 
Brett.  Additionally,  recent  advertis¬ 
ing  buys  to  promote  editorial  features 
and  public  service  programs  have  in¬ 
cluded  black  publications  and  radio 
stations. 

“With  every  promotion  we  ask 
ourselves,  ‘Are  we  reaching  our  en¬ 
tire  distribution  area?’”  she  said. 

There  is  an  interesting  mix  of 
blacks  and  Hispanics  in  Dallas,  a  fact 
not  lost  on  the  competing  Morning 
News  and  Times  Herald. 

In  the  four-county  Dallas  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  2,256,000  people 
12.8%  are  black  and  9.9%  are  His¬ 
panic.  Of  these  percentages,  the  Dal¬ 
las  newspapers  are  each  reaching 
about  one-fifth  of  the  market,  with 
7.1%  dual  readership. 

With  penetration  improvement  in 
mind,  both  papers  are  very  active  in 
minority  recruitment,  editorial  cover¬ 
age  and  public  relations  efforts  geared 
toward  both  groups. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News,  for 
example,  has  initiated  a  number  of 
programs  in  the  last  few  years  to 
“consciously  reach  the  minority  mar¬ 
ket,”  according  to  marketing  man¬ 
ager  Barbara  van  Pelt. 

As  a  member  of  both  black  and 
Hispanic  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
the  Morning  News,  among  other 
things,  underwrites  and  assists  in  the 
marketing  efforts  of  the  Dallas  Black 
Dance  Theater  and  inserts  a  monthly 
four-color  Hispanic  magazine  called 
Vista. 

Further  south,  the  El  Paso  market 
represents  a  unique  case  in  that  His¬ 
panics  make  up  a  majority  of  the 
population.  The  marketing  challenge 
is  one  of  language,  according  to  Julio 
Naudin,  promotion  manager  for  the 
El  Paso  Times,  a  morning  Gannett 
paper  operating  in  a  joint  agreement 


with  the  afternoon  Herald-Post,  a 
Scripps  Howard  paper. 

Bordering  on  Mexico  and  the  city 
of  Juarez,  El  Paso  has  a  huge  metro¬ 
politan  population  (over  one  million 
people),  a  third  of  whom  cannot  read 
or  speak  English.  “We  will  always  be 
a  bilingual  city,”  said  Naudin,  “but 
we  hope  to  cut  into  that  33%  that  can’t 
read  the  papers  by  concentrating  our 
efforts  in  education  and  literacy  pro¬ 
grams.” 

The  Herald  Post  has  even  hired  a 
full-time  literacy  coordinator  in  this, 
the  “Year  of  the  Printed  Word.”  Kay 
Taggert  works  directly  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editor  in  coordinating  city¬ 
wide  literacy  programs,  including  the 
Parent  and  Child  Reading  Conference 
scheduled  for  October  4,  co-spon- 
sored  with  a  local  Spanish  television 
station. 
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The  papers  believe  these  programs 
will  greatly  benefit  the  community 
and  ultimately  nurture  a  newspaper¬ 
reading  market.  Naudin  admits  that  it 
is  a  long  and  continuous  battle,  but  a 
worthwhile  effort  nevertheless. 

“Our  target  has  to  be  children  — 
we  have  to  get  them  in  schools  and 
teach  them  to  read  and  write  English 
and  familiarize  them  with  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

At  the  very  least,  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  try  to  depict  minorities  in  their 
promotional  outlets:  in-paper  ads, 
television  spots,  billboards,  etc. 
While  this  might  seem  to  be  a  simple 
procedure,  it  should  not  be  done 
carelessly. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Advertising 
Age,  Anthony  Moore,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/director,  media  and  research  of 
Chicago-based  Proctor  &  Gardner, 
said  that  creating  effective  segmented 
advertising  means  more  than  insert¬ 
ing  a  black  face. 

Like  other  minorities,  “blacks 
believe  in  advertising,  but  they  have 
to  feel  it’s  talking  to  them,”  Moore 
said.  “They  are  astute  enough  to  see 


and  be  offended  by  the  blatant  place¬ 
ment  of  a  black  model  in  a  white  ad.” 

The  issue  is  sensitive  enough  that 
the  Black  Media  Association  (BMA) 
of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  set  up  a  commit¬ 
tee  in  late  1982  called  Ad  Watch, 
which  monitors  the  portrayal  of 
blacks  in  national  print  and  broadcast 
advertising. 

For  its  part,  the  Task  Force  on 
Minoiities  in  the  Newspaper  Busi¬ 
ness  will  circulate  a  recruitment 
promotion  campaign  to  newspapers 
this  fall  and  is  considering  other  pro¬ 
jects  as  well.  What  is  ultimately 
needed,  says  Erie’s  Pittman,  is  a  uni¬ 
fied  “statement  from  publishers”  that 
advocates  strong  industry  support  for 
minority  programs. 

“It’s  time  the  whole  industry  got 
involved,”  he  said. 

SNA  benefits  study 
reveals  policies 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
recently  released  its  composite  data 
on  fringe  benefit  policies  for  manage¬ 
ment  and  hourly  employees  among 
suburban  newspapers. 

Among  its  other  findings,  the 
survey  showed  that  the  median  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  56  respondents  is  37,5(X), 
with  policies  regarding  vacation  and 
sick  days  comparable  with  manage¬ 
ment  and  hourly  personnel  — 
median  10  days  vacation  after  one 
year,  15  days  after  five  years,  and  15 
days  after  10  years.  A  median  of  six 
sick  days  are  offered  per  year. 

The  median  number  of  paid  holi¬ 
days  is  6.5  days  a  year,  and  the 
median  number  of  funeral  days  is 
three. 

Approximately  40%  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  offer  pension/retirenient  plans  at 
a  median  cost  of  3%  of  employee’s 
salary,  and  some  30%  of  companies 
offer  a  profit-sharing  plan  for  employ¬ 
ees,  contributing  a  median  of  8.5%  of 
the  employee’s  base  salary  for  man¬ 
agement  and  6%  for  hourly  employ¬ 
ees. 

Calif,  daily  offers 

minority 

scholarships 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  has 
awarded  $10,(X)0  in  scholarships  to 
blacks  and  other  students  pursuing 
journalism  and  mass  communication 
careers  in  college. 

Five  black  students  at  various  state 
and  out-of-state  colleges  have  re¬ 
ceived  scholarships  ranging  from 
$5(X)  to  $1500.  Five  other  grants  of 
$1,000  each  went  to  Sacramento  City 
College  students. 
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Editorial  writers 
to  hold  40th 
annual  meeting 

The  National  Conference  of  Edito¬ 
rial  Writers  will  be  holding  its  40th 
meeting  when  the  group  convenes  its 
annual  convention  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  from  September  23  to  26. 

The  NCEW  first  met  at  Columbia 
University  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
American  Press  Institute,  which  was 
established  in  September  1946  by 
Sevellon  Brown,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

A  group  of  editorial  writers  met  at 
Columbia  for  an  API  seminar  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1947  and  decided  at  the  time  to 
meet  regularly. 

The  editorial  writers  believed  they 
needed  to  form  an  industry-wide 
organization  similar  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  made 
up  of  their  news-side  colleagues. 

The  NCEW  held  its  first  conven¬ 
tion  under  its  new  name  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  from  October  16  to  18. 

First-half  ad 
expenditures  up 

Expenditures  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  June  totaled  $2,321  billion,  an 
increase  of  8.3%  over  June  1985, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates 
from  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 

The  increase  was  led  by  expendi¬ 
tures  for  national  advertising,  which 
were  up  10.3%  to  $309  million.  Retail, 
the  largest  newspaper  category,  rose 
6.5%  to  $1,173  billion,  and  classified 
continued  to  show  strength  with  an 
increase  of  10.0%  to  $839  million. 

Expenditures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1986  totaled  $12,869  bil¬ 
lion,  a  6.2%  increase  over  1985. 
Spending  for  national  advertising  was 
$1,719  billion,  and  increase  of  4.1%; 
for  retail,  $6,590  billion,  a  gain  of 
4.8%;  and  for  classified,  $4,561  bil¬ 
lion,  up  9.2%. 

WSJ/Europe 
to  print 
at  Swiss  plant 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  has 
announced  that  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal!  Europe  will  begin  printing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  circulation  in  Switzerland 
starting  in  May  1987. 


The  newspaper  will  be  printed  in  a 
plant  near  Luzern  owned  by  Ringier 
A.G.,  publisher  of  Blick,  the  largest 
selling  daily  newspaper  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Ringier  also  publishes  other 
Swiss  newspapers  and  specialty 
magazines. 

The  Wall  Street  Joumal/Europe, 
now  distributed  throughout  Europe 
from  facilities  in  Heerlen,  the 
Netherlands,  will  transmit  full-page 
images  of  each  issue  from  Heerlen  to 
the  Ringier  plant,  utilizing  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Communications  F2  satellite. 
Journals  printed  at  the  Swiss  plant 
will  serve  subscribers  and  newsstand 
buyers  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  the 
French  Cote  d’Azur  and  southern 
Germany. 

During  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,  the  Wall  Street  Joumal/Europe’s 
paid  circulation  averaged  35,379 
copies  daily,  a  10.5%  increase  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 


Morning  Call 
starts  TMC  product 

The  Morning  Call  of  Allentown, 
Pa.  has  introduced  a  new  TMC  prod¬ 
uct  called  the  Morning  Call  EXTRA. 

The  Morning  Call  EXTRA  is  a 
weekly  newspaper  serving  Bucks, 
Montgomery,  Lower  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  counties.  EXTRA  is 
delivered  by  mail  to  more  than  70,000 
non-subscriber  households  each 
Wednesday. 

Ky.  papers  drop 
cable  tv  project 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal/Times  discontinued  its  CJ&T 
Channel  cable  television  news  and 
classified  advertising  project  on  Sept. 
3. 

Terminating  the  channel  lease 
under  which  the  CJ&T  Channel  oper¬ 
ated  was  a  mutual  decision  of  the 
newspapers  and  Storer  Cable  Com¬ 
munications  of  Jefferson  County, 
which  operates  cable  systems  in 
Louisville  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
ty.  The  decision  was  prompted  by  the 
project’s  continuing  financial  losses 
and  Storer  Cable’s  need  for  channel 
capacity  to  add  a  new  basic  program¬ 
ming  service. 

The  announcement  came  five  years 
after  management  of  the  Courier- 
Joumal/Times  approved  testing  cable 
delivery  of  textual  news  and  classified 
advertising  from  the  newspapers. 


AFL-CIO  gives 
to  La  Prensa 

The  AFL-CIO  has  contributed 
$10,000  to  a  fund  designed  to  aid  the 
workers  of  the  newspaper  La  Prensa, 
which  was  recently  shut  down  by  the 
Sandinista  government  of  Nicaragua, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development  (AIFLD). 

The  Inter-American  Regional 
Organization  of  Workers,  with  which 
the  AFL-CIO  is  affiliated,  has  asked 
all  of  its  international  affiliates  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  fund. 

The  workers  of  the  La  Prensa  plant 
have  virtually  no  possibility  of  finding 
similar  employment  in  Nicaragua  out¬ 
side  of  the  closed  newspaper,  said  the 
AIFLD.  Labor  officials  are  hopeful 
that  if  sufficient  international  pres¬ 
sure  can  be  mounted.  La  Prensa  will 
be  allowed  to  re-open. 


Tax  plan  to  heighten 
publishing  earnings 

The  publishing  industry  could  win 
big  in  the  tax  overhaul  sweepstakes 
being  played  in  Washington,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  analyst. 

The  analyst,  Peter  Falco,  noted 
that  publishers,  who  generally  incur 
few  capital  expenses,  have  made  little 
use  of  investment  tax  credits,  which 
have  been  eliminated  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  tax  overhaul  proposal. 

Falco  said  that  investment  tax 
credits  total  less  than  3%  of  pre-tax 
earnings  for  most  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  and  that  most  of  the  dozen 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers 
he  follows  would  see  their  earning  in¬ 
crease  15%  to  20%  under  the  tax  plan. 

Using  1985  earnings  figures,  he  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  Washington  Post  Co. 
would  fare  the  best,  with  a  19.4% 
increase  in  earnings,  and  Time  Inc., 
because  of  heavy  1985  capital  spend¬ 
ing  on  cable  operations,  would  come 
out  worst  with  a  a  9.5%  earnings 
increase. 

Falco  predicted  gains  of  about  17% 
for  Gannett  Co.  and  New  York  Times 
Co. 

Newspapers,  under  the  tax  pro¬ 
posal,  would  do  better  than  other  pub¬ 
lishers,  Falco  said  in  a  stock  forecast, 
because  they  would  likely  pass  along 
the  higher  earnings  to  share¬ 
holders  rather  than  lower  advertising 
rates. 
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Kodak 


DAVID 


BURNETT 


"As  a  photqjournalist,  I  have  to 
be  prepared  to  record  the  unexpected 
under  uncontrollable  circumstances.  So  / 
can't  leave  anything  to  chance. 

"For  a  typical  day's  work,  I  pack 
four  different  Kodak  films.  Color  and 
black-and-white.  High-speed  and  low- 
speed.  Daylight-  and  tungsten-balanced. 

"Once  I'm  working,  I  have  to 
instantly  match  any  situation  with  my 
knowledge  of  what  my  films  can  do  for 
me.  I  know  the  film  is  there  in  my  bag, 
and  it's  the  right  film.  I  just  hope  that  I 
have  enough  of  it 

"The  only  time  I  ever  worry 
about  Kodak  film  is  when  ■■■■ 
I'm  running  out  of  it! 

confidence  means  I  can 
worry  about  other  things. 

Uke  getting  through 
locked  doors.  Or  recog- 
nizing  the  moment  that 
makes  a  trip  worthwhile. 

Or  finding  the  one  viewpoint  that  will 
give  me  a  picture  nobody  else  will  get 

"I  regard  Kodak  film  like  the 
lenses  in  my  bag.  Each  one  is  a  very 
special  tool.  When  I  put  a  28  mm  lens 
on  a  camera  I  know  it's  going  to  give 
me  exactly  what  I  want  to  see.  And 
when  I  load  a  particular  Kodak  film,  I 
can  count  on  it  to  give  me  the  kind  of 
impression  that  my  mind  sees." 


Cairo,  Kodochrorne  64  professional  fHm 


Tehran,  Kodak  Tri-X  pan  film 


Pakistan,  Kodak  Ektachrome  400  fikn 


Washington,  Kodak  Ektachrome  160  professkmol  film 


Choice  of  the  woHd*s  top  photographers. 
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How  to  read  a  newspaper 


by  Walter  Cronkite 

hucrruttiinud  Pa/)tT  asked  Walter 
Cronkite,  far  years  teL'iisiims  frre- 
riu«t  iteu's  atiehorrmn,  and  an 
ardent  ad{’i>cate  of  the  rteed  for  a  free 
iKrpk'  to  renuun  free  by  keefmf;  fully 
mfrrmed,  U)  tell  you  hou’  your  tifU'S' 

/w/kt  ean  helf)  you  co/x.'  better  with 
your  world  eaeh  day. 

If  you’re  like  most 
Americans,  you  try  to 
keep  up  with  the  news  by 
watching  it  on  television. 

That’s  how  65%  of  us 
get  most  of  our  news — 
from  viewing  40'odd' 
minutes  of  TV  news 
broadcasts  each  day. 

The  problem  —  and  I 
know  the  frustration  of  it 
firsthand  —  is  that  unless 
something  really  special 
happens,  we  in  TV  news 
have  to  put  severe  time 
limitations  tm  every  story, 
even  the  most  complicated  and 
important  ones. 

Get  more  than  headlines 

So  what  we  bring  you  is  primarily 
a  front-page  headline  service.  T)  get 
all  you  need  to  know,  you  have  tt) 
flesh  out  those  headlines  with  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  news  from  a  well- 
edited  and  thorough  newspaper. 

Is  it  really  necessary  to  get  the 
whole  story?  Dorothy  Greene 
Friendly  put  it  this  way:  “What  the 
American  people  don’t  know  can 
kill  them.’’  Amen. 

News  people  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility.  And  so  do  yt/u.  Ours  is  to 
report  the  news  fairly,  accurately, 
completely.  Yours  is  to  keep  yourself 
informed  every  day. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  quotation 
hanging  in  Edward  R.  Murrow’s 
CBS  office.  It  was  from  Thoreau: 

“It  takes  two  to  speak  the  truth — 
one  to  speak  and  one  to  hear.” 

Take  a  3 -minute  overview 

Here’s  how  I  tackle  a  paper.  For 
starters,  I  take  a  three-minute  over¬ 


view  of  the  news.  No  need  to  go  to 
the  sports  section  first,  or  the  TV 
listings.  With  my  overview  you’ll 
get  there  quickly  enough.  First  I 
scan  the  front-page  headlines,  look 
at  the  pictures  and  read  the  cap¬ 
tions.  I  do  the  same  thing  page  by 
page  front  to  hack.  Only  then  do  I 
go  hack  for  the  whole  feast. 

The  way  the  front  page  is 
“made  up”  tells  you  plenty.  For  one 
thing,  headline  type  size  will  tell 
you  how  the  paper’s  editor  ranks 
the  stories  on  relative  importance. 
A  major  crop  failure  in  Russia 
should  get  larger  type  than  an  over¬ 
turned  truckload  of  wheat  on  the 
Interstate,  for  example. 

Which  is  the  main  story? 

Ytiu’ll  find  the  main  or  lead  story 
in  the  farthest  upper  right-hand  col¬ 
umn.  Why?  Tradition.  Newspapers 
used  to  appear  on  newsstands 
folded  and  displayed  with  their  top 
rifdat-hand  quarter  showing.  They 
made  up  the  front  page  with  the 
lead  story  there  to  entice  readers. 

You’ll  find  the  second  most 
important  story  at  the  top  far 


left,  unless  it’s  related  to 
the  lead  story.  Do  you 
have  to  read  all  the  stories 
in  the  paper?  Gosh,  no. 

But  you  should  check 
them  all.  Maybe  the  one 
that  appears  at  first  to  he 
the  least  appealing  will  he 
the  one  that  will  most 
affect  your  life. 

News  is  information, 
period 

A  good  newspaper  pro¬ 
vides  four  basic  ingredients 
to  help  ycui  wrap  your 
mind  around  the  news: 
information,  background, 
analysis  and  interlyretation. 

Rule  #  1  of  American 
journalism  is:  “News  columns 
are  reserved  only  for  rtews." 
What  is  news?  It  is  informa' 
tion  only.  You  can  tell  a  good  news¬ 
paper  story.  It  just  reports  the  news. 

It  doesn’t  try  to  slant  it.  And  it 
gives  you  both  sides  of  the  story. 

Dx)k  t)ut  for  a  lot  of  adjectives 
and  adverbs.  They  don’t  belong  in 
an  objective  news  story.  They  tend 
to  color  and  slant  it  so  you  may 
come  to  a  wrong  conclusion. 

Do  kx)k  for  hy-lines,  datelines 
and  the  news  service  sources  of 
articles.  These  will  also  help  you 
judge  a  story’s  importance  and  its 
facts. 

As  you  read  a  story  you  can 
weigh  its  truthfulness  by  asking 
yourself,  “Who  said  so?”  Diok  out 
for  “facts”  that  come  from  unnamed 
sources,  such  as  “a  highly  placed 
government  official.”  This  could  tip 
you  off  that  the  story  is  not  quite 
true,  or  that  someone  —  usually  in 
Washington  —  is  sending  up  a  “trial 
balloon”  to  see  if  something  that 
may  happen  or  be  proposed  gets  a 
good  reception. 

Another  tip:  Check  for  “Cor¬ 
rections”  items.  A  gcx)d  newspaper 
will  straighten  out  false  or  wrong 
information  as  soon  as  it  discovers 


its  error.  A  less  conscientious  one 
will  let  it  slide  or  bury  it. 

An  upside'down  pyramid 

Reporters  write  news  stories  in 
a  special  way  called  the  “inverted 
pyramid”  style.  That  means  they 
start  with  the  end,  the  climax  of  the 
story,  with  the  most  important  facts 
first,  then  build  in  more  details  in 
order  of  importance.  This  is  unlike 
the  telling  or  writing  of  most  sto¬ 
ries,  where  you  usually  start  at  the 
beginning  and  save  the  climax  for 
last.  Knowing  about  the  news¬ 
paper’s  “inverted  pyramid”  style  will 
help  you  sift  facts. 

A  well-reported  story  will  tell 
you  “who,”  “what,”  “when,” 

“where”  and  “how.”  The  best  news¬ 
papers  will  go  on  to  tell  you  “why.” 
“Why”  is  often  missing.  And  that 
may  be  the  key  ingredient. 

Many  impx^rtant  stories  are 
flanked  by  “sidebars.”  These  are 
supporting  stories  that  offer,  not 
news,  but  the  “why”  —  background 
and  analysis  —  to  help  you  under¬ 
stand  and  evaluate  it. 

Background  offers  helpful  facts. 
Analysis  frequently  includes  opin¬ 
ion.  So  it  should  be  —  and  usually 
is — carefully  labeled  as  such.  It’s 
generally  by-lined  by  an  expert  on 
the  subject  who  explains  the  causes 

_  “These  are  the  kinds  of 

storks  you  can  find  on 
^  the  front  page:  I :  hipest 
story;  2:  second  biggest 
story;  3;  hackgnntnd; 

4:  sidebar.  Abo:  analysis 
m  and  interpretation. 

What's  it  all  about' 

Let's  l(x)k  into  it  here." 


of  the  news  and  its  px)ssible  con¬ 
sequences  to  you. 

No  gcx^d  newspaper  will  mix 
interpretation  with  “hard”  news, 
either.  Interpretation  goes  beyond 
analysis  and  tells  you  not  just  what 
will  probably  happen,  but  what 


issues  by  writing  letters,  particularly 
to  your  Congressman  or  state  or 
local  representative. 

To  understand  the  news  better 
you  can  also  read  news  magazines. 
Books  help  fill  in  the  holes,  too. 
During  the  Vietnam  war,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  many  people  felt  that  the  daily 
news  coverage  wasn’t  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  The  truth  is,  you  could 
have  gotten  many  important  new 
facts  on  the  war  from  the  books 
coming  out  at  the  time. 

Pick  a  TV  story  and  follow  it 

Now  that  I’ve  told  you  about 
the  basics  of  getting  under  the  skin 
of  a  newspaper,  let  newspapers  get 
under  your  skin. 

T)night,  pick  an  important  sto¬ 
ry  that  interests  you  on  the  TV 
news.  Dig  into  the  story —  in  your 
newspaper.  Follow  it,  and  continue 
to  follow  it  closely  in  print.  See  if 
you  don’t  find  yourself  with  far  more 
understanding  of  the  event. 

And  see  if  you  don’t  have  a  far 
more  sensible  opinion  as  to  the 
“whys”  and  “wherefores”  of  that 
event,  even  down  to  how  it  will 
affect  you — and  maybe  even  what 
should  be  done  about  it. 

Keep  up  with  the  news  the  way 
my  colleagues  and  I  do — on  TV 
and  in  the  newspapers. 

Learn  to  sift  it  for  yourself,  to 
heft  it,  to  value  it,  to  question  it,  to 
ask  for  it  all.  You’ll  be  in  better  con¬ 
trol  of  your  life  and  your  fortunes. 

And  that’s  the  way  it  is. 


“TV  news  coverage,  as  gtxxl  as  it  b,  has  some 
limitations.  Time  slips  by  qukkly.  It  restrkts  the 
length  of  each  story  and  the  number  of  stirrks  U'e 
can  cover.  A  gtxid  nc'wspapc’r  can  carry  mine 
stinks  and  give  you  cimsitkrably  mine  detail.” 

ou^t  to  happen.  This  should  he 
clearly  labeled,  or  at  best,  reserved 
for  the  editorial  page  or  “op-ed” 
(opposite  the  editorial)  page. 

Form  your  own  opinion  first 

I  form  my  own  opinion  before  I 
turn  to  the  editorial  page  for  the  pun¬ 
dits’  views.  I  don’t  want  them  to  tell 
me  how  to  think  until  I’ve  wrestled 
the  issue  through  tt^  my  own  conclu¬ 
sion.  Once  I  have.  I’m  open  to  other 
reasoning.  Resist  the  temptation  to  let 
them  do  your  thinking  firr  you. 

Here’s  an  idea  I  firmly  believe 
in  and  act  on.  When  you  read 
something  that  motivates  you,  do 
something  about  it.  Learn  more 
about  it.  Join  a  cause.  Write  a  let¬ 
ter.  You  can  constantly  vote  on 


ffUtMAL  LINK  OF 


Today,  the  printed  word  is  more  vital  than  ever.  Now  there  is 
more  need  than  ever  for  all  of  us  to  read  better,  write  better  and 
communicate  better.  International  Paper  offers  this  series  in  the  hope 
that,  even  in  a  small  way,  we  can  help. 

If  you’d  like  to  share  this  article  with  others,  we’ll  gladly  send 
you  free  reprints.  So  far  we’ve  sent  out  over  27  million  reprints  of  the 
series  in  response  to  requests  from  people  everywhere.  Doubleday 
has  now  published  13  of  the  articles  in  a  book,  titled:  How  to  Use 
the  Power  of  the  Printed  Word.  For  the  paperback  version,  send  us 
a  check  for  $5.95  made  out  to  Doubleday.  Write:  International  Paper 
Co.,  Dept.  15EP  EO.  Box  954,  Madison  Sq.  Sta.,  N.Y.,  NY  10010. 
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We  believe  in  the  power  of  the  printed  word. 
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Newspaper 
selects  agency 

Mullen  Advertising  &  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Prides  Crossing,  Mass,  has 
been  named  advertising  agency  of 
record  for  the  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Gazette. 

The  account  had  previously  been 
handled  by  Ingalls,  Quinn  &  Johnson 
of  Boston,  which  resigned  the 
account  after  adding  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  to  its  lineup. 

Official  lauds 
“countdown  boxes” 

California  Secretary  of  State  March 
Fong  Eu’s  office  has  praised  the 
“Countdown  Boxes”  of  three  news¬ 
papers  that  inform  readers  of  the 
number  of  days  left  for  voter  registra¬ 
tion  in  upcoming  elections. 

The  Santa  Barbara  News-Press, 
Lompoc  Record  and  Santa  Maria 
Times  are  providing  an  excellent 
public  service,  the  state  office  said. 

The  newspapers  began  running  a 
box  a  month  prior  to  the  registration 
deadline  for  the  Nov.  4  election.  The 
box  includes  phone  numbers  for  fur¬ 


ther  information. 

The  countdown  will  continue  until 
the  final  day,  Oct.  6,  when  the  boxes 
will  tell  readers  that  failure  to  register 
by  that  date  means  they  will  be  unable 
to  vote. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  asking  all 
newspapers  to  publish  similar  boxes. 

Bill  seeks  to 
have  press  aides 
disclose  finances 

Press  secretaries  working  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  penalty  of  dismissal,  would  be 
required  to  file  annual  detailed  finan¬ 
cial  disclosures  with  the  state  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  under  the  provisions  of  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  state  Senate  by 
Sen.  Mark  S.  Singel  (D-Cambria). 

The  press  secretaries,  who  are  top 
PR  people  in  their  agencies,  would  be 
required  —  along  with  other  state 
officials  —  to  list  in  detail  their  real 
estate  property  interests,  business 
interests  and  gifts  exceeding  $100  in 
value. 

They  would  be  required  also  to 
report  all  compensation  for  outside 
employment  and  to  list  their  liabili¬ 


ties.  The  financial  disclosures  would 
be  available  to  the  press  and  public 
upon  request,  but  could  not  be  used 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Singel  is  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  lieutenant  governor  in  this  year’s 
election  campaign.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
State  Government. 

FCC  okays  license 
transfers  In  Wash. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  cellular  telephone  and  radio 
common  carrier  licenses  to  the 
recently  established  joint  venture 
between  Affiliated  Publications  Inc. 
and  McCaw  Communications  Com¬ 
panies  Inc.  of  Kirkland,  Washington. 

Transfer  of  the  licenses  to  the  joint 
venture  formed  by  two  subsidiaries. 
Affiliated  Cellular  Corporation  and 
McCaw  Cellular  Inc. ,  is  now  in  effect. 

The  joint  venture  has  majority  or 
total  control  of  the  non-wireline  cel¬ 
lular  telephone  license  in  Sacramento 
and  Fresno,  California;  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  Austin  and  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Wichita,  Kansas;  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  It 
also  operates  paging  systems  in  a 
number  of  markets. 

Affiliated  Publications,  parent 
company  of  the  Boston  Globe,  owns 
45%  interest  in  McCaw,  a  communi¬ 
cations  company  with  interests  in 
cable  television,  paging  and  cellular 
telephone  systems  nationwide. 

Papers  grouped 
for  national  sales 

The  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  in 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  is  making  available 
a  national  group  buy  for  two  of  its 
newspapers. 

The  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune  and 
the  Moscow  Idahonian! Daily  News 
are  offering  a  single  buy  for  national 
advertising  and  will  be  known  as  the 
Quad  Cities  Group.  Combined  paid 
circulation  of  the  new  group  is  34,832 
daily. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  four 
largest  cities  in  the  newspapers’  pri¬ 
mary  circulation  areas:  Lewiston, 
Moscow  and  Clarkston  and  Pullman 
in  Washington.  The  group  serves  a 
10-county  area  in  southeastern 
Washington  and  the  northern  Idaho 
panhandle. 


Now 
It’s  Here. 

IVIac  Weather 


Superb,  ready-to-print  weather  graphics. 
Sent  directly  to  your  Macintosh 
computer  by  telephone. 

Up-to-date  and  accurate  for  each  edition. 
Prepared  weather  text  with  typesetting 
commands. 

Dozens  of  newspapers  have  already 
discovered  the  Accu-Weather  advantage. 


>4ccu. Weather,  Inc 

619  W.  College  Avenue  State  College.  PA  16801 
(814)  234-9601 


'Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
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KEEP  YOUR 


SYSTEM 


Mow,  ITEK  front-end  systems  can  be  easily  interfaced 
with  a  fuliy  automated  pagination  pre-press  system. 


That'5  right.  CYBERGRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  can 

on-line  interface  with  ITEK,  or  any  other  front- 
end  system.  Our  system  works  with  any 
DEC  CPU  product,  using  VAH/VMS  or 
RSXllM  operating  systems. 

CYBERGRAPHIC  also  offers  you: 

•  INTELLIGEHT  TERMIHALS 

•  FULL  GRAPHICS  CAPABILITY 

•  STATE-OF-THE-ART  TECHHOLOGY 

•  WYSIWYG  DISPLAY  IHTERACTIOH 


•  IHTEGRATED  LAYOUT 

•  DISPLAY  ADVERTISIHG 

•  FULL  PAGIHATIOH 

•  EDITORIAL 

•  CLASSIFIED 

CYBERGRAPHIC  allows  ITEK  and  other 
system  users  the  ability  to  utilize  the  fastest, 
most  flexible  system  on  the  market.  Increase 
your  capabilities  the  economical  way.  Keep 
your  system  and  add  to  it. 


the  cost  effective  solution 


cybergisphic 


CYBERGRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  INC. 

47  Constitution  Drive,  Bedford,  N.H.  03102 

(603)  472-2523 


ITEK  is  a  trademark  of  ITEK  CORPORATIOM.  PDP/11,  VAX,  VAX/VM5,  R5X11M,  and  DEC  are  trademarks  of  DIQITRL  EQUIPMEUT  CORPORATIOM. 


WE  ARE  FEE 


We  were  the  first  to  put  our  names  on  newspaper 
Flexo.  Among  PEC,  W&H  and  K&B  we  have  in 
production,  or  on  order,  363  printing  couples  of 
Flexo  Printing  Equipment. 

PEC  now  offers  the  newspaper  industry  the  broadest 
array  of  Flexo  Printing  Equipment  Including: 

New  Flexo  units,  decks,  humps  and  multi  color 
units 

Factory  remanufactured  units,  decks,  humps 
and  multi  color  units 

Field  Flexo  conversions 

New  folders  —  3:2  rotary,  jaw,  and  combination 
Factory  remanufactured  folders,  size  changes 
Field  folder  conversions,  size  changes 
New  RTP's  —  50"  running  belt 
Factory  remanufactured  RTP's 
Field  upgrades  on  all  RTP's 
New  motor  drives  and  press  controls 
Complete  all  new  K&B,  W&H  Flexo  presses 

CALL  PEC  TODAY  TO  DISCUSS  YOUR  FLEXO  NEEDS 

(214)  931-2312 


Publishers  Equipl 

3230  Commander  Drive 
Carrollton,  Texas  75006 


O! 


tsinfW€t/n€e. . . 

Koenig  &  Bauer,  Windmoeller  &  Hdelscher  and  Publishers 
Equipment  have  announced  an  agreement  to  have  PEC 
become  the  exclusive  agent  and  distributor  of  all  W&H  and 
K&B  newspaper  flexo  newspaper  printing  equipment. 


.  .  we  are  confident  this  new 
agreement  will  focus  marketing, 
engineering  and  service  into 
one  organization." 

Dr.  Hans  B.  Bolza-Schlinemann 
President 


. .  this  agreement  provides 
the  opportunity  for  U.S. 
manufacturing  of  our  successful 
European  designs." 

Walter  Steinbeck 
Managing  Partner 


% 


KOENIG  &  BAUER 
World's  Oldest  Press  Co. 


WINDMOELLER  &  HOLSCHER 
World's  Flexo  Technology  Leader 


Phone  (214)  931-2312 
Telex:  732561  (TELESERV  DAL) 


Ad  bureau  names  successor  to  Mac  Morris 


James  R.  Wilson  has  been  named  as  News  &  World  Report  since  1985,  is  1972  as  corporate  advertising  man- 

the  successor  to  Mac  Morris,  head  of  slated  to  join  the  NAB  on  Sept.  22,  ager  and  also  served  as  New  York 

the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s  and  will  work  with  Morris  until  he  advertising  manager  before  being 

national  ad  sales  staff.  retires  on  Dec.  31.  named  to  his  latest  post  at  the  maga- 

Wilson,  marketing  manager  at  U.S.  Wilson  started  with  U.S.  News  in  (Continued  on  page  44) 


and  will  work  with  Morris  until  he 
retires  on  Dec.  31. 

Wilson  started  with  U.S.  News  in 


Press  freedom 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


freedom  Committee  member,  asked 
the  two  Chileans  how  much  self-cen¬ 
sorship  there  is  in  Chile’s  press,  they 
talked  around  the  question  without 
giving  a  responsive  reply.  Cox  is 
assistant  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier  and  a  former 
editor  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald, 
where  he  suffered  constant  govern¬ 
ment  harassment  and  attempts  at  in¬ 
timidation. 

After  the  meeting,  Cox  said  in  an 
interview  that  the  two  Chilean  news 
executives  “seemed  to  be  apologizing 
for  self-censorship.”  An  lAPA  mem¬ 
ber  commented  about  the  Chileans: 
“Either  they’re  scared  or  they  like 
Pinochet.” 

However,  another  Chilean,  Luis 
Eduardo  Silva,  an  owner  of  the  news¬ 


paper  Diaro  La  Manana,  termed  the 
media’s  position  in  that  country 
grave .  He  read  a  letter  from  an  impris¬ 
oned  editor,  Gonzalo  Figueroa  of 
Cauce  magazine,  who  pleaded  for 
more  international  coverage  of  Pino¬ 
chet’s  moves  against  the  press  and 
human  rights  generally,  and  asked 
that  1 APA  send  a  commission  to  Chile 
to  investigate  the  media’s  plight. 

Landrey’s  dark  portrayal  of  the 
media’s  position  in  Latin  American 
was  underscored  by  Violetta  Cha¬ 
morro,  president  of  La  Prensa,  which 
was  in  its  82nd  day  of  closure  by  order 
of  Nicaraguan  leader  Daniel  Ortega. 

Chamorro,  whose  husband,  Pedro 
Joaquin,  was  murdered  by  the  previ¬ 
ous  Samoza  regime,  said  that  censor¬ 
ship  in  Nicaragua  has  become  “insti¬ 
tutionalized”  under  the  Sandinista 
government. 

Ortega,  she  charged,  once  said  that 
newspapers  such  as  La  Prensa  should 
disappear,  despite  the  fact  that  its 


forced  shutdown  violates  the  Sandi¬ 
nista’ s  own  revolutionary  declara¬ 
tions. 

Chamorro  said  she  is  continuing  to 
pay  90  La  Prensa  employees  their 
regular  wages  but  could  afford  the 
payments  for  only  two  months  longer. 

Landrey,  in  his  report,  announced 
two  “bits  of  encouraging  news”  in  an 
otherwise  gloomy  assessment. 

One,  he  went  on,  was  the  agree¬ 
ment  by  Guyana  prime  minister 
Desmond  Hoyte  to  allow  publication 
of  an  independent  daily  newspaper 
and  to  permit  a  new  press  to  be 
imported  for  Father  Morrison  of  the 
Catholic  Standard. 

The  second  was  the  decision  by  the 
Chilean  government,  after  years  of 
petitions  and  appeals,  to  authorize  a 
new  daily.  La  Epoca,  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  publication  early  next 
year.  Landrey  noted,  however,  that 
the  permission  was  given  before  Pino¬ 
chet’s  state  of  siege  declaration. 


CARY  FLYING  mSTERS 

BUILT-IN  INFEED  AND  TENSION  CONTROL 
INCREASES  PRODUCTION  UP  TO  40% 

Cary  reliability  means  you  can  have  up  to  16  pasters  on 
a  single-width  press.  Cary  Pasters  are  easily  retrofitted 
or  are  available  with  new  presses. 

Cary  Pasters  compliment  newspaper  presses  in 
construction  and  simplicity  and  are  easily  maintained  by 
press  mechanics. 

Our  world-wide  field  service  team  provides  experienced 
start-up  training  and  back-up.  Quotations,  including 
turnkey  installations,  to  suit  your  requirements. 

Over  500  Units  In  Operation!  There  is  an  installation  near 
you,  and  we  can  arrange  a  visit.  Call  or  write  for 
complete  details. 


DESIGN  INC. 


// 15800  W.  Overland  Drive 
//New  Berlin,  Wl  53151 
/  (414)  786-2509 
Telex  26-9670 


•  Automatic  Infeeds  •  Web  Guides  •  Chillstands 
Flying  Imprinters  •  Silicone  Applicators  •  Ribbon  Decks 

Specializing  in  Converting  Newspaper  Presses 
to  Commercial  Heat-Set  Presses. 
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EITHER^.. 

WUWM! 


\ _ 


We’ll  Provide  the  Inserter  or 
Remanufacture  Vburs 

GMA,  the  inserter  remanufacturing  company,  will  provide 
you  with  a  remanufactured  high-speed  Sheridan  Inserter 
(Including  the  new  11-48)  or  we’ll  remanufacture  and  up¬ 
grade  yours. 

Either  Way  ...  You  Win! 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your  mailroom  profit,  call 
the  Inserter  Remanufacturing  Company. 


Management 


11  Main  Street 
Southborough,  Mass.  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Rights  group  sues 
Korean  papers 

The  International  Human  Rights 
Law  Group,  a  non  profit,  public  inter¬ 
est  law  center  in  Washington,  D.C., 
filed  a  $7.5  million  libel  suit  against 
several  Korean  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  a  Virginia  television  station 
on  behalf  of  a  Korean  resident  of  New 
York  City. 

The  suit  contends  that  five  Korean 
newspapers,  the  English-language 
Korea  Herald  and  WNVC-tv  of 
northern  Virginia  libeled  Chang-Sin 
Lee  when  the  defendants  “falsely” 
published  and  broadcast  allegations 
that  the  plaintiff  was  a  North  Korean 
agent. 

The  Lee  case  was  filed  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Virginia  in  Alexandria. 

Daily  countersues 
libel  plaintiff 

A  countersuit  seeking  more  than 
$10,000  for  attorney  fees  and  punitive 
damages  has  been  filed  by  the  Harris¬ 


burg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  Co.  against  a 
contractor  who  is  suing  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  libel  over  articles  investigating 
more  than  $700,000  in  federally 
funded  work  for  the  city. 

The  newspaper  company  con¬ 
tended  the  contractor.  Counsellor 
Too,  made  libel  allegations  that  were 
“frivolous  and  without  legal  founda¬ 
tion.”  The  plaintiff  is  seeking  in 
excess  of  $40,000  in  each  of  five 
counts  of  “malicious  libel”  against  the 
Patriot-News. 

“To  be  required  to  have  to  defend  a 
libel  action  for  reporting  news  which 
is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
is  not  only  constitutionally  repug¬ 
nant,  but  in  several  jurisdictions  it  can 
be  the  basis  of  a  claim  against  the 
would-be  libel  plaintiff,”  said  Patriot- 
News  attorney  John  C.  Sullivan. 

N.E.  dallies  file 
amicus  briefs 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and 
Concord (N.H.)  Monitor  have  filed  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  calling  “grossly 
excessive  and  totally  without  justifi¬ 
cation”  a  lower  court’s  finding  the 


Providence  Journal  in  contempt  for 
violating  a  temporary  restraining 
order  barring  publication. 

The  friend  of  the  court  brief,  filed 
with  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  Boston,  contended  that  if  the 
contempt  penalties  are  upheld,  they 
would  serve  as  precedents  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  Hampshire. 

Journal  executive  editor  Charles 
Hauser  was  given  a  suspended  jail 
term  and  10  months  probation  and  the 
newspaper  was  fined  $100,000  for 
publication  of  a  story  about  a  reputed 
organized  crime  figure  despite  a  court 
order  barring  publication. 

The  judge  in  the  case  vacated  his 
own  order  soon  after  giving  it,  saying 
it  was  probably  unconstitutional. 
However,  he  found  the  newspaper 
and  Hauser  in  contempt  on  grounds 
that  they  did  not  have  the  right  to 
violate  the  order  on  their  own. 

SIgnmaker  sues 
over  letter 

A  signmaker  in  Stowe,  Vt.,  has 
filed  suit  against  a  local  resident  for 
allegedly  damaging  his  reputation  by 
writing  a  letter  to  the  Stowe  Reporter 
which  maligned  his  reputation  and 
personal  standing. 

The  letter-writer’s  attorney  has 
argued  in  response  to  the  litigation 
that  the  letter-to-the-editor  consti¬ 
tuted  a  “statement  of  opinion”  on  a 
matter  “of  public  concern.” 

Procter  &  Gamble 
sues  newsletter 

A  newsletter  that  circulates  among 
140  residents  of  a  mobile  home  park 
was  served  with  a  $1  million  libel  suit 
for  publishing  a  story  saying  Procter 
&  Gamble  was  linked  to  satanic 
worship. 

The  editor  of  the  newsletter  said  he 
printed  as  a  joke  an  article  saying 
P&G’s  moon  and  stars  logo  was  a 
Satanic  symbol  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  president  said  on  the  “Phil 
Donahue  Show”  that  most  of  its  prof¬ 
its  go  to  the  Church  of  Satan. 

Since  1982  Procter  &  Gamble  has 
filed  several  similar  suits  in  an  effort 
to  dispel  continuing  rumors  of  links  to 
satanism.  Most  of  the  suits  were 
settled  out  of  court  with  the  defendant 
agreeing  to  state  publicly  that  P&G 
has  no  ties  to  satanism. 


You  donH 
have  to  be  a 
computer 
wizard  to  use 
Papertrakl" 

At  Data  Sciences  we  understand 
that  you’re  a  newspaper  expert, 
not  a  computer  expert.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  want  a  com¬ 
puter  system  to  solve  problems, 
not  create  them. 

That’s  why  we  designed  a 
computer  software  family  which 
is  easy  to  learn,  and  easy  to 
use — Papertrak? 

Papertrak™  has  the 
power  to  handle  Circu¬ 
lation  Management, 

TMC,  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  and  General 
Accounting. 


Data  Sciences,  Inc. 


Since  1972 
8555  16th  Street 


Your  personnel  can  be 
trained  and  running  on  this  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

If  Papertrak™  sounds  too 
good  to  be  true,  call  us  for  a 
free  hands-on  demonstration  to¬ 
day.  Decide  for  yourself 
just  how  easy  the 
Papertrak™  system  will 
be  to  use — 
for  everybody. 

Call  800-826-7245 


Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 
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Time  to  Infegrote 


Two  impression  cylinder  press,  circa  1845,  for  printing  flat  forms  used  in 
newspapers  of  that  period. 

In  the  early  days  newspaper  production  crews  would  have  welcomed  any  integration  - 
or  combination  of  systems  that  would  take  the  finished  product  from  the  press  folder  out 
to  the  loading  dock.  .  .  Today,  FERAG  is  known  the  world  over  for  their  customized, 
fully-integrated,  automated  newspaper  processing  systems  -  making  publishers'  distribution 
systems  efficient  and  profitable. 

When  you’re  ready  to  integrate  your  operation,  we’re  ready  to  show  you  how. . .  FERAG, 
Inc.,  Keystone  Industrial  Park,  Bristol,  PA  19007  .  .  .  (215)  788-0892 


This  is  FERAC’s  fully  automated  conveyor  linked  system  network  which  inte¬ 
grates  all  phases  of  newspaper  processing:  palletizing,  storage,  depaiietizing, 
with  both  on-iine  and  off-iine  inserting  capability  every  day  of  the  week. 

•F’E’R’AG’ 

First  in  automated  Processing  Systems 
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Political  Pundit 
THOMAS  PAINE 
Accessing  the 
Information  Age 


F progress,  intelligently  planned. 
W  That’s  how  the  dictionary  de¬ 
fines  telesis.  A  fundamental  part 
of  telesis  is  the  free  exchar^e  of  ideas 
and  information— something  Thomas 
Paine  proved  more  than  200  years  ago. 

Corset-maker,  exciseman,  tobac¬ 
conist,  penniless  immigrant— an 
unlikely  curriculum  vitae  for  the  man 
who  would  help  shape  the  principles 
and  philosophy  of  a  great  revolution. 
But  in  the  American  colonies,  a  man 
could  rise  as  high  as  his  ambition 
and  energy  drove  him.  And  Thomas 
Paine  had  plenty  of  both. 

“My  motive  and  object’  he  said, 
“(is)  to  rescue  man  from  ^anny  and 
false  systems  and  false  principles  of 
government,  and  enable  him  to  be 
free!’  From  these  lofty  ideals  came  a 
humble  piece  of  journalism  called, 
simply.  Common  Sense,  v^hich  burst 
from  the  press  on  January  9, 1776, 
swiftly  changing  the  idea  of  American 
independence  from  the  brainstorm 
of  a  handful  of  radicals  to  the  crusade 
of  a  new  nation. 

Common  Sense,  together  with 
Paine’s  later  essays— The  Rights  of 
Man,The  Age  of  Reason  and  others, 
today  stand  as  a  testimony  not  only 
to  the  power  of  the  ideas  they  contain, 
but  also  to  the  power  of  the  printed 
word  itself. 

“Without  the  pen  of  Paine!’ John 
Adams  said,  “the  sword  of  Washington 
would  have  been  wielded  in  vain.” 

Today,  in  this  age  of  information, 
a  free  press  has  a  greater  ability  than 
ever  to  educate,  to  inspire  and  to  be 
the  voice  of  common  sense.  But  keep¬ 


ing  up  with  a  vast  and  rapidly  changing 
store  of  information  also  presents 
today’s  journalists  with  greater  chal¬ 
lenges  than  ever.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  those  who  follow  the  fast-paced 
telecommunications  industry,  where 
new  legal  and  technological  develop¬ 
ments  are  happening  almost  overnight 
So,  if  part  of  your  business  is 
covering  ours,  we’d  like  to  help.  We’re 
the  Pacific  Telesis  Group  of  companies, 
including  Pacific  Bell,  Nevada  ^11 
and  a  growing  family  of  new  diversified 
communications  businesses. 

We’d  like  to  send  you  our  1986 
press  kit  and  add  you  to  our  mailing 
lisLThese  mailings  don’t  just  cover  our 
corporation  or  our  point  of  viewThey 
include  reports  from  “think  tanks”  and 
objective  observers,  and  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  timely  and  important  issues 
that  affect  our  industry. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more,  please 
call  Ginny  Juhnke,  Director,  Financial 
Media  Relations  at  415/882-8518 
(weekdays)  or  415/346-4054  (evenings 
and  weekends)  or  Bill  Brittingham, 
Executive  Director,  Financial  Commu¬ 
nications  at  415/882-8516  (weekdays) 
or  415/474-4608  (evenings  and 
weekends).  You  can  also  write  to  them 
at  156  Second  Street,  Suite  400, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105. 

PACIFICgH  TELESIS. 

Group 

Pacific  Bell  PacTel  InfoSystems  Nevada  Bell 
Pacific  Telesis  International  PacTel  Mobile  Companies 
PacTel  Spectrum  Services  Pacific  Bell  Directory 
PacTel  Publishing  PacTel  Finance  PacTel  Proprerties 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Canadian  official 
appeals  search 
warrant  ruling 

The  Attorney  General  of  Canada 
has  nied  an  appeal  of  an  Ontario 
court’s  ruling  that  struck  down  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  criminal  code  which 
restricts  publication  of  information  on 
police  searches. 

The  court  said  the  restrictions  vio¬ 
lated  the  press  freedom  provisions  of 
the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 

The  Ontario  decision  resulted  from 
a  challenge  to  the  year-old  law  by  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

Times  Mirror  sues 
music  promoter 

Times  Mirror  Co.  has  filed  suit  in 
federal  court  in  an  effort  to  recover 
$199,000  in  advertising  costs  from  the 
promoter  of  the  1984  Jackson’s  “Vic¬ 
tory  Tour.’’ 

The  lawsuit  charges  Stadium  Man¬ 
agement  Corp.  and  tour  promoter 
Charles  W.  Sullivan  with  breach  of 


contract  in  connection  with  an  agree¬ 
ment  the  Los  Angeles  Times  made  to 
publicize  the  tour’s  six  concerts  in 
November  and  December  1984  at 
Dodger  Stadium. 

The  agreement,  according  to  court 
papers  filed  in  federal  court,  called  for 
the  Times  to  run  20  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  concerts  and  promote  it 
independently  in  exchange  for 
$199,000  due  Dec.  19,  1984  and  250 
free  tickets  per  concert.  The  Times 
also  had  the  option  to  purchase  750 
additional  tickets  per  concert  at  $30 
each. 

The  lawsuit  said  Sullivan  had 
agreed  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  a 
$10,000-a-month  basis  until  proceeds 
from  the  tour  became  available.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Times  said  in  court  papers 
that  Sullivan  only  made  one  such  pay¬ 
ment. 

Canada  daily  wins 
newsrack  suit 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  won  a 
court  battle  over  its  right  to  place 
newsracks  on  Quebec  City  sidewalks. 

The  Quebec  Superior  Court 
recently  ruled  a  Quebec  City  bylaw. 
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Why  do  more  U.S.  newspapers  use  VU/TEXT's 
electronic  library  service  than  all  other  services 
combined?  With  our  stand-alone  and  service 
bureau  options,  we  provide  a  complete, 
cost-efficient  solution  for  all  newspapers, 
regardless  of  size. 

To  find  out  more,  call  Joe  DiMarino 
(800)  258-8080,  in  PA  (215)  665-3304. 


VU/TEXT 

'  A  Knight-Ridder  Company 
1211  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
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prohibiting  the  newsracks  on  city 
property,  was  unconstitutional  and  a 
threat  to  freedom  of  expression  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  city  argued  that  the  boxes 
would  mar  Quebec’s  historic  charac¬ 
ter  and  instigated  the  legal  battle 
when  it  refused  to  issue  the  Globe  and 
Mail  $10  permits  for  20  newsracks. 

Quebec  City  is  appealing  the 
court’s  ruling. 

Blind  reporter 
sues  over  firing 

A  reporter  who  went  blind  from 
diabetes  is  suing  the  Penticton  (B.C.) 
Herald  for  firing  him  after  he  lost  his 
sight. 

Ron  Holland,  44,  an  eight-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  newspaper,  called  his  ter¬ 
mination  “unfair”  and  said,  “I  think  I 
deserved  better  than  that.” 

Holland  said  the  only  reason  he  was 
being  given  for  his  dismissal  was  that 
he  was  “allegedly  unable  to  do  my  job 
now  that  I’ve  gone  blind.” 

Holland  said  he  does  most  of  his 
stories  by  phone,  was  able  to  touch 
type  and  could  go  out  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

John  Kobylnik,  publisher  of  the 
Thomson-owned  Herald,  declined  to 
comment  on  Holland’s  firing. 

Court  upholds 
employee’s  firing 

The  Connecticut  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  the  firing  by  the  Hartford 
Courant  of  an  employee  accused  of 
stealing  money  from  newspaper 
honor  boxes. 

The  court  ruled  that  a  non-contrac- 
tual  employee  fired  after  being 
accused  of  stealing  cannot  sue  his 
employer  for  damages,  whether  or 
not  the  worker  can  prove  his  inno¬ 
cence. 

Photographer  sues 
for  back  wages 

Charles  Baltimore,  former  photo¬ 
graphy  director  for  the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  Press,  a  black  community 
newspaper,  has  filed  suit  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  Common  Pleas  Court  against 
publisher  Ernest  Edwards  for  $3,750 
in  back  wages  plus  expenses  and  at 
least  $500  in  damages. 

The  Sunday  press  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  on  July  13  after  10  issues  for 
“reorganization  and  recapitaliza¬ 
tion.” 
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Networking: 

An  Upsiafx  Idea  From 
A  25-Year  Veteran 

Networking— for  better  efficiency.  Lower  costs  and  more  productivity.  The 
Intrepid  n  from  Compugraphic  handles  news,  wire  service,  and  classified 
and  display  ads.  All  on  the  same  system,  designed  specifically  for  newspapers.  What’s 
more,  the  IBM-compatible  workstations  can  double  as  offline  personal  computers. 

Get  state-of-the-art  capabilities  from  a  seasoned  veteran.  Continuing  its  tradition  of 
expandable,  modular  systems,  Compugraphic  designed  the  Intrepid  II  system  for 
growing  operations.  One  stand-alone  terminal  or  a  network  of  twenty. 

All  it  takes  is  a  phone  call.  Contact  your  nearest  Compugraphic  Newspaper  Systems 
Division  representative  or  Compugraphic  Corporation,  Marketing  Communications 
Literature,  65  Industrial  Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887.  Qi  compugraphic* 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Jack  B.  Tinsley,  5 1 ,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  for  more  than  10  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram.  He  is  only  the 
fourth  person  in  the  newspaper’s  his¬ 
tory  to  hold  that  title. 

Replacing  Tinsley  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  is  Michael  Blackman,  42,  most 
recently  foreign  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  and  a  former 
reporter  and  editor  with  the  Star- 
Telegram. 

Tinsley,  also  a  vice  president,  has 
been  on  the  newspaper  staff  for  24 
years.  Under  his  editorship,  the 
newspaper  won  two  Pulitzer  Prizes  in 
the  last  five  years.  In  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  Tinsley  will  have  responsibility 
for  editorial  direction  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  community  presence. 

Blackman,  who  will  direct  the  270- 
member  news  operation,  was  for¬ 
merly  an  assistant  city  editor  at  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post,  a  copy  editor 
on  the  New  York  Times  sports  desk 
and  was  deputy  sports  editor  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He  was  deputy 
managing  editor  at  the  Star-Telegram 
in  1980-81  before  returning  to  the 
Inquirer,  where  he  served  as  foreign 
editor  for  four  years. 

♦  ♦  * 

Scott  Campbell,  30,  has  recently 
been  named  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  the  Columbian  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Washington. 

Campbell  was  formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent/circulation  for  the  newspaper, 
and  his  new  title  change  is  part  of  a 
gradual  transfer  of  job  responsibilities 
to  him  from  his  father,  Don  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  Columbian’s  publisher  and 
chief  executive. 

In  the  last  year,  budget  and  corpo¬ 
rate  projects  have  been  added  to  Scott 
Campbell’s  responsibilities,  while 
major  company  management  deci¬ 
sions  will  continue  to  be  made  by  him 
and  his  father. 


Marking  the  third  time  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News 
Journal  has  been  moved  to  the  rank  of 
publisher,  Chris  Jensen,  41,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  News  Journal, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix  and 
Times-Democrat. 

Jensen  succeeds  Marjorie  B.  Pax- 
son,  62,  who  retired  Aug.  1  after 
serving  in  Muskogee  since  1980.  Pax- 
son  joined  Gannett  in  1976  as  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman  in  Boise,  Idaho.  In  1978, 
she  was  named  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opin¬ 
ion. 

Jensen,  a  native  Pensacolian,  has 
been  employed  at  the  News  Journal 
since  1965.  He  started  as  a  dispatcher, 
then  moved  up  to  assistant  dispatch 
manager  in  1966.  In  1967,  Jensen 
became  ad  dispatch  manager.  In  1972 
he  was  promoted  to  credit  manager, 
in  1974  to  personnel  director  and  in 
1977  to  advertising  director. 

*  *  * 

George  Gutierrez,  31,  formerly 
ad  director  for  the  Times  in  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Georgia,  has  been  named  to  the 
same  post  in  Pensacola. 

Gutierrez  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  an  ad  service  proof  runner 
for  the  Valley  Morning  Star  in  Texas 


in  1971.  In  1976,  he  was  hired  as  an 
advertising  account  executive  at  the 
Gannett-owned  Fort  Meyers  (Tex.) 
News-Press,  where  he  was  promoted 
several  times  before  becoming  senior 
retail  sales  supervisor.  In  1984,  he 
became  ad  director  at  the  Times  in 
Gainesville. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Willis,  45,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor  of  the  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix  and  Times- 
Democrat.  He  had  formerly  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  newspaper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Retired  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  publisher  Barry 
Bingham  Sr.  has  been  elected  to  the 
Gannett  foundation  board  of  trustees. 

Bingham,  80,  was  appointed  a 
trustee  at  the  Foundation’s  Aug.  26 
board  meeting  in  New  York.  He  joins 
14  other  board  members. 

In  1937,  Bingham  became  president 
of  the  Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  Co.  He  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  both  papers  from  1961  to 
1971,  later  becoming  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Bingham,  who  co-chaired  Adlai 
Stevenson’s  presidential  campaign 
committee  in  1956,  currently  serves  in 
advisory  or  trusteeship  capacities 
with  the  Univeristy  of  Louisville,  the 
Asia  Foundation  and  various  civic 
and  charitable  groups  in  Kentucky. 
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Tim  a.  Degraw  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald-Republic. 

Pat  Carey,  who  filled  the  position 
for  the  past  three  years,  is  leaving  the 
newspaper  to  go  into  another  busi¬ 
ness  locally. 

DeGraw  was  with  the  Spokesman- 
Review  in  Spokane,  Washington, 
before  coming  to  the  Herald- 
Republic.  In  Spokane  he  was  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  display  manager  and  had 
also  served  as  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  sales  supervisor  of  the  retail 
advertising  department. 


Charles  R.  Mauldin  has  been 
named  vice  president,  marketing,  for 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers. 

Mauldin  had  been  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Signa¬ 
ture  Software  Corporation  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  since  1981.  During  this 
time,  he  also  served  as  adjunct  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  administrative  sci¬ 
ence  for  the  Jesse  H.  Jones  Graduate 
School  of  Administrative  Science  at 
Rice  University  in  Houston,  and  as 
director  of  Advantage  Publishing. 
Mauldin  joined  Advantage  in  1978  as 
vice  president  and  director,  where  he 
was  responsible  for  business  develop¬ 
ment  of  suburban  newspapers.  He 
also  taught  software  design  and  appli¬ 
cation  as  a  Gannett  Foundation  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville  in  1983. 


Laura  Green,  journalist  and  city 
chronicler  in  Chicago  since  the  early 
1970s,  has  been  named  a  full-time 
faculty  member  of  the  journalism 
department  of  Columbia  College  Chi¬ 
cago. 

A  news  and  feature  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  national  publications  such 


as  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  and  Health  Right  News,  Green 
most  recently  was  an  adjunct  faculty 
member  of  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism  and 
also  taught  at  Mundelein  College.  In 
1985,  she  was  assistant  director  of  the 
National  High  School  Insititute  in 
journalism. 


Jim  Alvord  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Star-News, 
responsible  for  three  editions  of  the 
San  Diego-based  newspaper  group. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
Gary  K.  Shorts,  president  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Community  Newspapers- 
Southem  California  and  publisher  of 
Star-News  Publications. 

Alvord  will  remain  as  executive 
editor,  but  will  increase  his  areas  of 
responsibility  to  include  advertising, 
circulation  and  other  business-related 
operations.  He  will  be  supervising 
coverage  of  operations  in  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Clairmont,  Ocean  Beach, 
Mission  Beach,  Pacific  Beach,  Mira 
Mesa  and  Scripps  Ranch,  California. 

In  1979,  Alvord  joined  Harte- 
Hanks  as  editor  of  the  La  Jolla  (Calif.) 
Light,  and  in  1981  transferred  to  the 
Sentinel  Publications,  which  later 
merged  with  the  Star-News,  as  editor. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  an  associate  editor 
with  World  Book  Encyclopedia  and 
executive  editor  with  Panax  Publish¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  David 
Slavin  to  reteiil  branch  manager. 

Slavin  was  publisher  at  the  Wood¬ 
lands  and  the  1960  Sun,  both  subur¬ 
ban  weeklies,  for  the  past  year-and-a- 
half  before  joining  the  Post.  Prior  to 
this  he  was  publisher  of  the  Wood¬ 
lands  Villager  for  seven  years. 

Slavin  replaces  Larry  Reynolds 
in  this  position. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


National  Enquirer 
wins  privacy  suit 

The  California  Supreme  Court 
tossed  out  an  invasion  of  privacy  suit 
against  the  National  Enquirer,  saying 
that  the  plaintiff  who  claimed  a  photo 
in  the  tabloid  portrayed  him  in  a  false 
light  must  prove  actual  damages. 

Television  producer  Arthur  Fel¬ 
lows  filed  suit  after  the  Enquirer  pub¬ 
lished  a  photograph  on  August  17, 
1982,  showing  Fellows  leaving  a 
restaurant  with  actress  Angie  Dickin¬ 
son  and  having  the  caption  “the  new 
man  in  her  life.” 

Fellows  claimed  he  had  never  dated 
Dickinson  and  that  his  wife  of  18 
years  had  been  in  the  restaurant  at  the 
time. 

Fellows  claimed  his  business  rela¬ 
tionships  suffered.  His  lawyers  said 
they  could  not  show  specific  dam¬ 
ages,  but  argued  they  did  not  need  to 
prove  actual  damages  under  Califor¬ 
nia’s  privacy  law. 

The  court  rejected  the  lawyers’ 
argument,  saying  it  would  place  “too 
great  a  burden  on  the  editorial  pro¬ 
cess.” 


Court  reverses 
libel  verdict 

The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court 
overturned  a  $60,000  libel  verdict 
against  the  Grant  Tribune-Sentinel, 
saying  the  newspaper  did  not  defame 
former  Perkins  County  Sheriff  David 
Deaver  when  it  published  an  editorial 
and  letter  critical  of  local  law  enforce¬ 
ment  activities. 

The  Nebraska  high  court  ordered 
the  dismissal  of  Deaver’ s  libel  action. 

The  court  said  the  editorial  and  let¬ 
ter  “constituted  fair  comment”  on 
government  activity  and  seemed  to  be 
accurate,  general  accounts. 

Deaver’ s  name  was  not  mentioned 
in  either  the  letter  or  the  editorial, 
which  were  both  published  in  August 
1982.  A  few  months  later  Deaver  was 
defeated  for  reelection. 

Ariz.  court  orders 
new  libel  trial 

The  Arizona  Supreme  Court  has 
thrown  out  an  insurance  agent’s 
$100,000  libel  judgment  against  the 


parent  company  of  the  Arizona 
Republic,  but  ordered  a  new  trial  any¬ 
way. 

The  court  said  the  stories  published 
in  the  newspaper  had  been  “false  and 
defamatory,”  but  stated  the  trial 
judge  erred  in  ruling  the  plaintiff  was  a 
private  figure  instead  of  a  public  fig¬ 
ure  who  must  meet  the  actual  malice 
standard  established  by  New  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan. 

The  plaintiff,  Dald  Dombey,  placed 
insurance  orders  for  Maricopa 
County. 

Stories  published  in  1979  by  the 
Republic  alleged  that  Dombey  made 
excessive  commissions  and  commit¬ 
ted  other  abuses  while  handling 
county  insurance  orders. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  the  trial 
record  “clearly  supports  the  finding” 
that  the  accusations  were  false  and 
defamatory,  but  stated  that  it  must 
still  be  determined  if  the  newspaper 
acted  with  actual  malice. 

Court  dismisses 
libel  suit 

The  California  Supreme  Court  has 
dismissed  a  suit  filed  against  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  by  a  televi¬ 
sion  executive  who  said  he  was 
libeled  by  a  review  of  a  sex  education 
program. 

The  article  contained  a  statement  of 
opinion,  not  of  fact,  and  was  thus 
protected  from  litigation,  the  court 
said. 

Walter  Baker,  vice  president  for 
programming  at  KHJ-tv,  alleged  that 
a  December  29,  1983  review  of  “Sex 
Education:  How  Far  Should  We  Go” 
libeled  him  when  reviewer  Peter  Bun- 
zel  wrote:  “My  impression  is  that 
executive  producer  Walter  Walt 
Baker  told  his  writer-producer,  Phil 
Reeder,  ‘We’ve  got  a  hot  potato  here. 
Let’s  pour  on  titillating  innuendo  and 
as  much  bare  flesh  as  we  can  get  away 
with.  Viewers  will  eat  it  up.” 

Baker  claimed  Bunzel  portrayed 
the  exchange  as  a  factual  conversa¬ 
tion. 


Los  Angeles  Times 
added  to  NEXUS 

Mead  Data  Central  Inc.  has  added 
the  full  text  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
to  NEXIS  electronic  information  ser¬ 
vice. 

Issues  dating  from  January  1985 
will  be  accessible  by  subscribers. 
Mead  said. 
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Detroit  official  jailed  in  FolA  dispute 


I  By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

I 

!  A  Detroit  city  official  spent  half  a 
j  day  in  prison  (Sept.  1 1 )  for  refusing  to 
turn  over  land  records  to  the  Detroit 
i  Free  Press  and  the  Detroit  News. 

The  official  was  finally  released 
after  the  newspapers  agreed  to  a  com¬ 
promise  in  a  series  of  late-night  tele¬ 
phone  negotiations. 

Emmett  S.  Moten  Jr.,  director  of 
Detroit’s  Community  and  Economic 
Development  Department,  was  freed 
after  1 1  hours  in  jail  when  the  city 
gave  both  newspapers  a  nearly  800- 
page  computer  printout  showing  city- 
owned  land. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  both 
dailies  will  not  publish  stories  based 
on  the  land  records  until  they  meet 
with  Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young, 
who  was  on  a  business  trip  overseas. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  had  been 
seeking  the  information,  which  it  con¬ 
tends  is  simply  public  record,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  news¬ 
paper  successfully  argued  its  case 
under  the  state  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act  five  different  times,  execu¬ 


tive  editor  Kent  Bernhard  said, 
before  Moten  was  finally  jailed  on 
contempt  charges  by  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Harry  Dingeman. 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  any  human 
being  in  jail,”  Bernhard  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview.  “None  of  us  do  and 
none  of  us  did  then.  By  the  same 
token,  we  felt  .  .  .  it  was  an  important 


Under  terms  of  the 
agreement,  both  dailies 
will  not  publish  stories 
based  on  the  land 
records  until  they  meet 
with  Detroit  Mayor 
Coleman  Young. 


Bernhard  said  the  Free  Press, 
which  was  joined  later  in  its  suit  by 
the  rival  News,  is  seeking  the  infor¬ 
mation  so  it  can  better  report  on  a 
joint  project  by  Detroit  and  the 
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Chrysler  Corp.  to  renovate  an  auto 
plant  and  develop  an  industrial  park 
on  the  city’s  east  side. 

The  project,  Bernhard  said,  is  an 
important  development  that  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  virtually  no  public  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“A  second  purpose  for  getting  the 
records  has  to  do  with  the  city’s  land 
acquisition  policy,  which  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  been  debated  in 
any  kind  of  public  forum.  We  hear 
that  the  city  is  buying  up  every  piece 
of  land  available,”  Bernhard  said. 

Bob  Berg,  Mayor  Young’s  press 
secretary,  said  the  city  is  concerned 
that  the  public  records  could  be  used 
by  land  speculators  to  increase  the 
cost  of  completing  the  project. 

Executive  editor  Bernhard,  how¬ 
ever,  said  real  estate  interests  are 
already  well  aware  of  the  project’s 
parameters.  He  also  ridiculed  an  addi¬ 
tional  city  argument  that  publishing 
the  land  records  would  help  criminals 
find  vacant  homes  for  activities  such 
as  drug  use. 

“It  sort  of  bends  credulity  to  think 
you  have  dope  fiends  waiting  for  the 
latest  editions  of  the  Free  Press  to 
come  out  so  they  can  find  a  vacant 
(house)  to  smoke  crack  or  shoot  up 
dope,”  he  said. 

Relations  between  the  two  Detroit 
newspapers  and  the  Young  adminis¬ 
tration  have  been  strained  for  years. 
Even  after  this  latest  episode  was 
settled  with  the  late-night  compro¬ 
mise,  Young  issued  a  statement 
through  Berg  saying  the  newspapers 
were  applying  a  double  standard  by 
seeking  the  land  records,  yet  arguing 
that  their  proposed  joint  operating 
agreement  should  not  be  the  subject 
of  a  public  hearing. 

“The  Free  Press,  on  the  one  hand, 
talks  with  great  eloquence  about  the 
public’s  right  to  know  and  the  public’s 
right  to  get  all  the  information  possi¬ 
ble,”  Berg  said. 

“Yet,”  he  continued,  “it  is  apply¬ 
ing  for  what  is,  in  essence,  a  legalized 
monopoly,  and  they  are  arguing  there 
should  be  no  public  hearing.  In  this 
case,  the  public  has  no  right  to  know. 
The  mayor  thinks  that’s  ironic  at 
best.” 

But  Bernhard  said  the  two  issues 
are  not  at  all  related. 

“I  think  that’s  a  smokescreen,  and 
really  not  germane  to  the  question,” 
he  said.  “The  fact  is,  both  newspa¬ 
pers  have  filed  thousands  of 
documents  .  .  .  and  most  of  them  are 
available  to  the  public.” 
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Overcrowded  classes. 
Where  bigger  isrft  better. 


Imagine  trying  to  divide  your  time  equally 
among  30  or  40  employees  a  day. 

This  is  the  daily  dilemma  teachers  face  in 
overcrowded  classrooms.  They  must  spend  more 
time  with  the  low  achievers,  extra  time  with  the 
brightest  students,  leaving  little  time  for  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

In  most  schools,  a  student  gets  hours  of 
daily  instruction.  But  when  a  child  needs  special 
encouragement  or  one-on-one  teaching,  she  or  he 
is  lucky  to  get  ten  minutes  of  individual 
attention  a  day.  i 

Regardless  of  grade  level  or  ability,  I  11 

students  achieve  more  as  class  size  is  .A.  A" 


nea 


reduced.  A  student  in  a  class  of  40  will  score 
10  points  lower  on  national  tests  than  the  same 
student  would  in  a  class  of  20. 

We’ve  also  seen  that  smaller  classes  decrease 
discipline  problems.  And  they  increase  a  student’s 
self-esteem  while  also  increasing  a  teacher’s  job 
satisfaction. 

Reducing  class  size  is  a  primary  goal  of  the 
NEA.  Wfe  know  it  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  getting 
education  back  in  the  picture  and  on  the  track  of 
excellence.  And  that  is  our  goal. 

In  over  128  years,  that’s  never 
wavered.  We  stand  for  excellence  in  every 
classroom,  for  every  child. 


National  Education  Association 


The  Subject  Is  Excellence 


ADVERTISING - 

Why  thjs  California  retaiier  is  soid  on  newspaper  ads 


By  Debra  Gersh 

As  a  scroll  of  continuous  full-page 
ROP  ads  from  May  was  unraveled 
around  almost  a  third  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  room,  Dennis  Moir  began  to 
explain  why  his  company.  Western 
Appliance  of  San  Jose,  California, 
runs  some  900-1,200  pages  of  ROP  a 
year. 

“The  ring  that  I  hear  is  my  cash 
registers,”  he  said.  “I  know  that  I  will 
get  $14  in  retail  sales  for  every  $1 
(spent  on)  ROP.” 

But  it  has  taken  years  of  refinement 
and  did  not  happen  by  accident. 

Speaking  as  a  panelist  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives,  Moir  said  it  is  a 
theory  of  “Golden  Handcuffs,” 
whereby  the  advertiser  is  locked  into 
the  newspaper,  but  it  is  not  a  form  of 
bondage.  It  is,  however,  golden  in  its 
return,  he  said. 

Western  Appliance  has  about  five 
stores  that  do  some  $70  million  in 
business.  The  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  and  the  Oakland  Tribune  knew 
about  Western’s  suppliers  and  the 
importance  of  co-op  advertising, 
explained  Moir,  the  company’s  vice 
president  and  co-owner. 

As  new  public  companies  with 
deeper  pocketbooks  began  to  intro¬ 
duce  themselves  into  Western’s  mar¬ 
ket,  Moir  explained  that  his  company 
went  with  ROP  advertising  because  it 
could  compete  there,  not  elsewhere, 
such  as  in  television. 

The  appliance  and  electronics  busi¬ 
ness  is  cyclical,  he  continued.  Eighty 
percent  of  purchases  are  replace¬ 
ments,  the  rest  purchases  for  new 
homes.  Thus,  Moir’s  customers  want 
to  buy  when  they  need  it,  which 
means  he  advertises  12  months  a 


year.  In  addition.  Western 
Appliance’s  sales  are  based  on  selec¬ 
tion,  brand  name  and  price.  “ROP 
print  was  our  best  option,”  he  said. 

ROP  provides  flexibility,  which 
gives  Moir  the  ability  to  move  more 
quickly  than  his  competitors,  and,  he 
said,  ads  can  be  changed  as  little  as  24 
hours  before  press  time  at  a  slight 
cost. 


“The  ring  that  I  hear  is 
my  cash  registers,”  he 
said,  “i  know  that  i  wiii 
get  $14  in  retaii  saies 
for  every  $1  (spent 
on)  ROP.” 


“The  key  in  dollar  volume  dis¬ 
counting  is  integrity,”  Moir  said. 
“We  operate  with  total  confidence 
that  anybody  can  have  our  deal,  but 
we  will  be  the  favorite  son  as  long  as 
we  operate  at  a  level  to  support  it.  It’s 
okay  if  the  newspaper  gives  someone 
our  deal  if  they  can  operate  as  we 
do.” 

Noting  that  the  newspaper  is  the 
finest  recruiting  tool  among  the 
media,  Moir  made  some  suggestions 
for  improvements,  including  more 
creativity  and  advice  on  how  the 
retailer  can  improve  his  ads. 

In  addition,  he  pointed  out,  every¬ 
thing  costs,  especially  improved 
quality  and  reproduction.  The 
retailer,  however,  does  not  want  to 
hear  about  the  cost  of  ink  or  trouble 
with  unions,  Moir  said.  What  he  does 
want  to  hear  is  about  increases  in 
market  share. 

Moir  said  his  stores’  marketing  plan 
will  continue  with  more  of  the 


same  —  heavy  ROP  —  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  looks  healthy  going  into  the  fall  of 
1986  and  spring  1987,  when  he  esti¬ 
mates  that  12-13  million  VCRs  will  be 
sold,  as  will  40  million  appliances. 


Successor 


( Continued  from  page  30) 


James  R.  Wilson 


zine.  He  began  his  career  with  the 
New  York  Times  in  1959,  and  was 
named  a  category  manager  in  the 
national  advertising  department  in 
1%2,  industrial  advertising  manager 
in  1968  and  closed  agency  manager  in 
1970. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  E&P, 
Morris,  who  when  he  retires  will  have 
been  with  the  Bureau  for  15  years, 
said  of  national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  that,  “The  potential  is  there 
for  us  to  increase  our  advertising,  but 
that  does  not  mean  we’re  automati¬ 
cally  going  to  get  it.  We  have  to  go  out 
and  dig  it  up. 

“The  Bureau  is  the  leading  edge  of 
sales,  research,  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  daily  newspapers,  and 
being  that  leading  edge  (means)  our 
own  divisional  sales  edge  needs  to  get 
sharper  and  sharper,”  Morris  said. 
“There’s  plenty  of  potential  (ad 
revenue)  out  there,  but  it  won’t  come 
in  because  other  media  are  having  a 
tough  time.” 

No  formal  announcement  has  been 
made  yet  as  to  who  will  be  the  succes¬ 
sor  to  Dick  Neale,  vice  president  of 
foodstore  sales  for  the  Bureau, 
although  sources  indicate  that  it  is 
someone  who  is  working  in  that  divi¬ 
sion. 


SUDDENLY 

MDNEY’S  CDMING  INTD 
YDUR  BUDGET 

(INSTEAD  OF  POURING  OUT) 

OUR  READER  SERVICE  IS  FREE  OF  CHARGE  AND 
EARNS  A  25%  COMMISSION  FOR  PARTICIPATING  PUBLICATIONS! 

CALL  COLLECT 
(818)  785-6368 
U-B  NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 

P.O.  BOX  2383 
VAN  NUYS,  CA  91409 

SERVING  THE  INDUSTRY  WITH  DO-IT-YOURSELF  COLUMNS  FOR  38  YEARS 


It  works  this  way: 

We  provide  camera-ready  art,  or  text  &  glossy,  for 
our  do-it-yourself  features  offering  step-by-step 
plans  for  woodworking  and  handicraft  projects. 
We  handle  all  reader  orders  and  adhere  to  a  full- 
refund  policy  to  assure  reader  satisfaction.  There's 
no  cost  to  you  and  no  contract  to  sign. 
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‘When  I  see  the  ACB  logo 
in  a  newspaper's  listing, 
I  know  my  ad  checking 
wUl  be  a  dnch” 


JACK  COHEN, 
Vice  President 
Director  of  Print/ 
Outdoor  Media  Buying, 
D  D  B  NECDHAM 


“Each  day,  we  get  a  package  ^ 

from  ACB.  One  package  that  / 

has  our  tearsheets  from  as  .  /. 

many  as  1,700  ACB  newspapers.  ^ 

It’s  neat,  easy  and  quick.  Imagine  ^  7  /  ^ 

the  time  it  would  take  my  staff  to  open 
envelopes  and  sort  tearsheets  from  each  of 
those  papers  individually. 

X.  '  X 

That  s  why  I  know  we  11  save  time,  money  and  a  lot 
of  headaches  when  I  see  the  ACB  logo  over  a  paper’s  listing 
in  Standard  Rate  and  Data.  We  know  that  paper  will  fit  right  ^ 
into  our  ad  checking  system. 

“And,  if  I  ever  need  extra  tearsheets,  I  know  I  can  give  ACB  a  call.  Two 
minutes  to  reach  1,700  papers?  I’d  say  that’s  a  well  placed  call.” 


For  more  information  about  ACB's  Checking  Proof  service,  call 
your  nearest  ACB  office  today. 


NEW  YORK,  NY  CHICAGO,  IL  COLUMBUS,  OH 

212-685-7300  312-648-0500  614-861-6000 


SANTA  ROSA,  CA 

707-576-3900 


TEMPE,  AZ 

602-438-2320 


MEMPHIS,  TN 

901-526-3281 


ORLANDO,  FL 

305-898-7680 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Conversion  issues 
to  be  highiighted 

The  International  Newspaper  Con¬ 
version  Group  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Oct.  15-17  focuses  on 
issues  of  primary  importance  to  news¬ 
papers  considering  changes  in  print¬ 
ing  techniques. 

Sessions  Oct.  16  include  presenta¬ 
tions  from  the  nation’s  foremost  users 
of  flexographic  newspaper  presses,  as 
well  as  from  the  major  press  manufac¬ 
turers.  Other  sessions  deal  with  key¬ 
less  inking  for  offset  and  other  press 
improvements. 

The  Oct.  17  sessions  deal  with  the 
Civilox  keyless  letterpress  inking  at 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times 
and  Morning  Advocate,  hazardous 
waste  and  spray-bar  dampening. 

Attendees  will  be  able  to  see  at  the 
Washington  Post  a  full  flexo  press,  a 
Civilox  inker,  color  register  systems 
and  several  kinds  of  offset  presses. 

Crosfield-CSI 
system  bought 
by  London  paper 

Crosfield  Electronics  Ltd.  has 
announced  the  sale  of  a  Crosfield-CSI 
System  2(X)0  classified  ad  system  to 
the  British  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 
for  the  London  Daily  News,  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  publishing  this  fall. 

The  sale  was  the  first  of  a  major 
System  2000  since  Crosfield  pur¬ 
chased  Composition  Systems  Inc.  in 
June. 

Ergonomic  station 
heips  productivity 

Research  by  the  state  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  into  the  health  effects  of  video 
display  terminals  has  resulted  in  a 
workstation  design  that  is  expected  to 
reduce  labor  costs  and  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Following  an  analysis  of  current 
operations  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  12  experimental 
workstations  were  installed,  involv¬ 
ing  new  chairs,  desks,  shelf  storage, 
foot  and  wrist  rests,  document  hold¬ 
ers,  anti-glare  screens,  lighting  diffus¬ 
ers,  sound  masking  and  smokeless! 
ashtrays.  ' 

Through  data  collected  in  the 
study,  the  department  has  projected  a 
20%  reduction  in  overtime,  6% 
increase  in  productivity  and 


decreased  absenteeism  and  errors. 

The  study  concluded  “the  intro¬ 
duction  of  specifically  designed 
equipment  and  work  environment 
enhancements  will  help  to  overcome 
the  negative  impacts  of  continuous 
VDT  data  entry,”  according  to  a 
release. 

AD/SAT  opens 
new  office 

AD/SAT  Inc.,  which  intends  to 
begin  offering  satellite  transmission 
of  advertising  materials  from  agencies 
to  “demonstration”  newspapers  on 
September  29,  has  moved  to  a  new, 
12,500  square-foot  facility  on  the  west 
side  of  Manhattan. 

Located  at  527  West  34th  Street, 
the  facility  will  house  AD/SAT’ s  tech¬ 
nical  operations  center  and  business 
and  executive  offices. 

AD/SAT  president  N.S.  Hayden 
said  the  facility  was  constructed  to 
the  company’s  specifications  and 
should  meet  its  needs  “for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future.” 

The  demonstration  newspapers 
include  the  Boston  Globe,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  New  York 
Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Examiner  and  Washington  Post. 

Belgian  paper 

picks  Sll 

for  stock  system 

System  Inte^ators  Inc.  said  it  has 
signed  a  $.9  million  contract  with  the 
Belgian  financial  newspaper  De 
Financieel  Ekonomische  for  an  auto¬ 
mated  stock  information  system. 

The  36-terminal  system,  scheduled 
for  installation  in  September,  will 
allow  stock  figures  to  be  received  and 
formatted  by  computer  for  publica¬ 
tion  and  analysis. 

Goss  donates  press 

The  Graphic  Systems  Division  of 
Rockwell  International  Corp.  has 
donated  a  $500,000  Goss  Community 
SSC  press  to  California  Polytechnic 
State  University. 

The  four-unit  press,  to  be  housed  in 
a  new  building  designed  for  research, 
testing  and  education  geared  toward 
newspapers,  will  also  be  used  to  print 
the  student  newspaper  of  the  college 
at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Mustang  Daily. 


Solomon  to  run 
King  Press  Corp. 

William  C.  Solomon  has  been 
named  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  King  Press  Corp. 

Solomon,  who  joined  King  Press 
two  years  ago  from  Harris  Graphics 
Corp.,  will  be  in  charge  of  all  aspects 
of  King  Press  operations,  including 
marketing,  services,  engineering  and 
manufacturing. 

Robert  Hamilton,  president  of  King 
Press  since  it  was  taken  over  by 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp.,  will 
remain  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
King  Press  and  as  a  vice  pesident  of 
PEC. 

Crosfield 

announces 

fax,  scanner  sales 

Crosfield  Electronics  Inc.  has 
announced  recent  installations  of  its 
equipment.  They  include  a  DATRAX 
765  facsimile  transmission  system  for 
the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  a  similar  fax  system,  plus  a 
Magnascan  645M  digital  color  scan¬ 
ner  and  Scanview  600  preview  termi¬ 
nal,  together  valued  at  $1  million,  for 
the  Denver  Post. 

CP  goes  satellite 
for  news  delivery 

Canadian  Press,  the  Canadian  news 
cooperative,  has  begun  delivering 
high-speed  news  transmissions  by 
satellite. 

The  news  delivery  system  is  the 
latest  of  CP  operations  to  switch  to 
satellite  delivery,  following  CP  pic¬ 
ture  service  and  broadcast  service. 

The  system  replaces  an  increas¬ 
ingly  expensive  web  of  leased,  land- 
based  telegraph  circuitry  growing 
since  the  agency  was  founded  in  1917. 

Ed  Fudurich,  CP  vice  president  of 
communications,  called  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  satellite  communications  “a 
new  era”  for  CP  and  its  clients. 

With  the  conversion  late  this  fall, 
more  than  600  newspapers,  broad¬ 
casters  and  commercial  subscribers 
are  expected  to  receive  news  trans¬ 
missions  by  satellite.  High-speed  de¬ 
livery  of  the  news  wire  began  Sept.  1 
and  slow-speed  services  are  expected 
to  be  upgraded  by  Nov.  1. 
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The  Morris  Publishing  System  is  an  innovative  front  end  system  designed  by  newspaper 
people  for  newspaper  people.  For  speed,  and  utmost  reliability  the  system  provides  one  IBM  PC- 
AT™  Personal  Computer  for  each  Reporter,  Editor,  or  Classified  Adviser.  The  individual 
personal  computers  are  linked  via  a  high  speed  Token  Ring  Network.  Any  single  computer 
foilure  will  affect  only  one  user. 

The  system  includes  advanced  features  formerly  found  on  only  the  most  sophisticated 
systems.  Other  features  such  as  color  and  instantaneous  spell  checking  are  not  commonly 
available  on  other  newspaper  front  end  systems.  Over  400  Morris  Publishing  System  stations  are 
currently  installed  in  7  daily  newspapers,  1  weekly  paper,  and  4  news  bureaus.  The  largest 
system  contains  over  90  stations  on  one  network.  The  system  is  designed  to  be  equally  at  home  in 
the  smallest  to  largest  newspapers. 


•  Instantaneous  Spell  Checking 

•  Fast  Hyphenation  and  Justification 

•  Effective  use  of  Color  Displays 

•  Split  Screen  Support 

•  Wire  Capture 

•  Automatic  Routing  of  Wire  Copy 

•  Context  Sensitive  Help  Function 


•  Comprehensive  Formatting  Commands 

•  Area  Composition  for  News  or  Ads 

•  Text  is  not  lost  due  to  a  power  failure 

•  Full  Remote  Bureau  Support 

•  Word  Processing  Mode  for  letters 

•  Full  Classified  Support 

•  Comprehensive  System  Manual 


Morris  Publishing  System 
P.  0  Box  936 

Augusta,  Georgia  30913-0936 
800-233-1339  ( In  Georgia :  404-724-0851 ) 


‘Hw  text  of  this  ad  was  produced  by  the  Morris  Publishing  System  using  area  composition.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


OttUesupMrsUe . 


ADOBE  SYSTEMS  INC.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  has 
announced  the  availability  of  additional  fonts. 

The  additions  from  the  Adobe  typeface  library  bring  to 
nearly  100  the  number  of  typefaces  offered  for  electronic 
printers  using  the  PostScript  page-description  language. 
Adobe  typefaces  are  licensed  from  Mergenthaler  and  In¬ 
ternationa  Typeface  Corp. 

The  new  typefaces,  available  on  3'/2-inch  disks  from  the 
developer  of  PostScript,  include  Helvetica  Light,  Helveti¬ 
ca  Black,  Helvetica  Condensed,  Trump  Mediaeval,  ITC 
Galliard,  ITC  New  Baskerville,  ITC  Korinna,  Goudy  Old 
Style,  Melior  and  the  musical  notation  font  Sonata. 

♦  ♦  * 

LAYERED  INC.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  announced  two 
programs  for  its  desktop  publishing  line.  They  are: 
“Notes  ...  for  PageMaker”  and  “Notes  ...  for  Works.” 

For  use  on  Apple  Macintosh  computers,  the  programs 
provide  users  with  on-line  reference,  tutorials,  expert  tips 
and  templates  for  users  of  Aldus  Corp.’s  PageMaker  and 
Microsoft’s  Works  software  programs. 

“It’s  like  having  a  24-hour  graphic  and  technical  support 
department  on  cdl,”  said  Stephen  Burakoff,  president  of 
Layered. 

The  programs  cost  $79.95  each  and  will  be  available  at 
retail  software  outlets,  the  company  said. 

♦  :ic  3|c 

WILKEMKO  INC.  has  been  formed  in  Westbrook, 
Conn.,  to  manufacture  chemicals  for  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  company  will  offer  chemistries  for  film,  plate  and 
phototypesetting  processing  through  a  dealership  orga¬ 
nization,  according  to  Russ  Wilson,  president  of  the  firm. 
«  «  « 

XEROX  INC.  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  introduced  an 
electronic  typewriter  that  can  function  as  a  workstation  on 
an  Ethernet  network. 

The  typewriter,  645E  Memorywriter,  is  the  first  elec¬ 
tronic  typewriter  able  to  transmit  and  receive  documents 
over  Ethernet,  said  Xerox,  which  developed  the  common¬ 
ly  used  local  area  network.  The  typewriter  has  a  20-line, 
80-character  video  display  and  two  5'/4-inch  floppy  disk 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
“4  HIGH” 

21 V2”  Cut-Off/Heatset 
7  Printing  Units 

•  SSC  Vi  &  V4  Page  Folder 

•  Tec  Dryer  ©Tec  Chills 

•  Chill  System  •Count-O-Veyor 

Availabie  Now  and  ^ 

Priced  to  Seli  ^  crti 


drives.  It  allows  text  input  for  later  transfer  to  more  so¬ 
phisticated  equipment  for  further  processing.  It  costs 
$4,395. 

Xerox  also  introduced  its  1012  Marathon,  a  desk-top 
copier. 

3|c 

NUCO  GRAPHICS  MANUFACTURING  CORP.  of 
Central  Islip,  N.Y.,  has  launched  a  series  of  Tomoegawa 
electrostatic  plates  called  Generation  II. 

They  are  designed  to  replace  silver  masters  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  the  cost,  the  company  said. 

Nuco  said  it  guarantees  the  dimensional  stability  of  the 
plates  for  10,000  impressions.  The  material  is  available  in 
425-foot  rolls  in  widths  from  9"  to  15". 

Also  at  Print  EXPO  86  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Nuco  demon¬ 
strated  its  VFE  1218  Electrostatic  Platemaking  System. 

41  %  :|c 

M.P.  GOODKIN  CO.  in  Irvington,  N.J.,  has  announced 
design  changes  to  make  its  adhesive  wax  coaters  more 
efficient. 

The  changes  include  a  one-piece  metal  housing  for  rigid¬ 
ity,  larger  wax  pan,  wax  level  indicator,  faster  heating 
element  and  temperature  control.  They  are  available  in  12" 
and  18"  sizes. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

NEWSTECH  CO.,  a  division  of  Rovinter  Inc.,  a  graphic 
arts  marketing  firm  in  Miami,  Fla.,  has  been  named  as 
exclusive  distributor  in  Latin  America  for  Anchor/ 
Lithkemko,  Burgess  Industries  and  Chesley  F.  Carlson 
Co. 

BALDWIN  TECHNOLOGY  CORP.  has  introduced  its 
Ultrasonic  Web  Break  Detector  and  a  line  of  electro¬ 
pneumatic  severing  and  clamping  bars. 

The  web  break  detector  is  designed  for  high-speed 
presses  where  dust  can  hamper  web-break  monitoring.  A 
bar-mounted  transducer  emits  pulses  of  ultrasonic  sound 
at  the  web.  When  an  armed  detector  loses  echoes  from  the 
paper,  the  press  stops,  a  web-out  indicator  lights  and  a 
severer  fires,  if  needed. 

The  severing-clamping  bars,  in  several  models,  are  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  press  from  wraps  in  the  event  of  web 
breaks.  An  electro-pneumatic  motion  severs  the  web  and 
clamps  the  cut  ends  to  protect  tails  from  feeding  into  press 
units. 


International  Paper  buys  Hammermill 


Offered  Exclusively  By: 

^INLAND 

Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

CALL  TODAY:  1(800)  255-6746 


Hammermill  Paper  Co.  has  agreed 
to  a  $1.08  billion  takeover  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Co. 

International  Paper  agreed  to  pay 
$64.50  for  each  of  17  million  out¬ 
standing  Hammermill  shares,  a  pre¬ 
mium  over  recent  market  prices. 

Hammermill  has  been  under  pres¬ 
sure  since  an  investment  group  led  by 
Paul  A.  Bilzerian  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  offered  $52  a  share  a  month 
earlier  and  acquired  19.6%  of  out¬ 
standing  Hammermill  stock. 

Hammermill,  based  in  Erie,  Pa., 


produces  high-quality  coated  papers 
while  International  paper  makes 
lower-priced  paper  products  such  as 
paperboard. 

Clarification 

In  an  Aug.  2  E&P  article,  the 
marketing  agreement  between  Neasi- 
Weber  International  and  Software 
Consulting  Services  appeared  am¬ 
biguous.  It  involves  Neasi-Weber 
marketing  Software  Consulting’s 
Layout  8000  ad  placement  software 
with  Neasi-Weber’s  ADMARC  ad 
management  software. 
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Weekly  editor 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


Under  Deringer’s  guiding  hand,  the 
Kent  County  News  grew  to  a  paid 
circulation  of  7,700.  That  gives  it  92% 
penetration  in  the  county.  More  than 
4,000  copies  are  sold  over-the- 
counter  throughout  the  trade  area, 
most  of  them  mere  hours  after  they  hit 
racks  and  stores.  That  attests  to  the 
popularity  of  this  weekly. 

In  Newspapers  of  Maryland' s 
Eastern  Shore  by  Dickson  J.  Preston, 
some  statistics  were  drawn  from 
Deringer’s  weekly.  “The  Kent 
County  News  for  August  18, 1982  was 
found  to  contain  the  names  of  1,394 
persons,  nearly  all  of  them  Kent 
Countians.  This  is  more  than  8%  of 
the  county’s  entire  population.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  was  mentioned  only 
casually,  and  Maryland  Governor 
Harry  Hughes  only  in  connection 
\,ith  local  events;  but  weddings  fu¬ 
nerals,  births,  hopitalizations, 
anniversaries,  amateur  sports,  horse 
shows,  church  meetings,  social  visits, 
vacations,  crab  feasts,  business 
news,  turkey  shoots  and  court  cases 
were  covered  in  detail  and  down  to 
the  last  name.” 

Deringer  says  that  almost  everyone 
in  Kent  County  can  expect  to  see  his 
or  her  name  in  the  paper  at  least  once 
every  year. 

“Reading  about  themselves  and 
their  friends  is  one  thing  that  a  coun¬ 
try  weekly  can  give  people  that  they 
can’t  get  anywhere  else,”  Deringer 
will  tell  you. 

American  Press  Institute  in  Reston, 
Virginia,  cites  Deringer’s  paper  for  its 
ability  to  stay  strong  despite  inva¬ 
sions  into  his  town  by  dailies,  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio. 

But  it’s  not  just  names  that  make 
the  Kent  County  News  so  popular. 
Deringer’s  editorials  hammer  regu¬ 
larly  at  community  problems  —  and 
possible  problems. 

Some  years  ago,  Maryland’s  Power 
Plant  Siting  Commission  pinpointed 
possible  locations  for  future  nuclear 
plants.  One  was  in  Kent  County. 
Deringer  battled  that  idea  until  com¬ 
mission  members  scrubbed  that  loca¬ 
tion. 

Across  the  Bay,  city  fathers  in  Bal¬ 
timore  announced  plans  to  dump 
dredgings  from  their  harbor  along  the 
Eastern  Shore.  That  drew  Deringer’s 
wrath  and  the  idea  was  scotched. 

At  the  moment,  editor  Deringer  is 
battling  his  old  friend  Douglass  Cater, 
president  of  Washington  College  and 
former  editor  of  Reporter  magazine. 
WC  wants  to  build  dormitories  in  a 
historic  area  of  Chestertown.  Derin¬ 


ger  says  the  college  shouldn’t. 

Results  on  that  battle  aren’t  in  yet. 
But  whatever  happens,  Kent  County 
News  readers  will  know  exactly 
where  their  editor  stood  on  the 
issue  —  and  why. 

Deringer  is  mainly  self-taught  as  a 
country  editor. 

He  reads  everything  he  can  get  his 
hands  on.  Walter  Lippman,  Grant- 
land  Rice,  Red  Smith,  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  E.B.  White  and  Arthur  Daly 
have  been  favorites. 


Deringer  says  that 
almost  everyone  in  Kent 
County  can  expect  to 
see  his  or  her  name  in 
the  paper  at  least  once 
every  year. 


On  four  occasions,  he  attended 
seminars  at  American  Press  Institute 
to  learn  new  newspaper  techniques 
and  compare  notes  with  other  weekly 
editors  and  publishers  from  across  the 
nation. 

“I  always  like  poetry,”  Deringer 
says.  With  that  he  recites  in  dialect, 
‘It’s  ’Possum  Times’  by  John  Charles 
McNeil,  a  North  Carolina  poet  of  the 
early  1900s. 

Deringer  believes  “the  editor  has  to 
reinforce  the  thought  leaders  in  the 
community.  If  he  finds  any  that  are 
corrupt,  he  has  to  tackle  them  unmer¬ 
cifully.” 

Until  such  time,  the  editor  should 
support  his  mayor,  police  chief,  sher¬ 
iff.  “These  are  the  people  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  who  make  it  go.” 

Deringer  adds,  “There  are  always 
people  sniping,  always  wanting  to  cut 
(officials)  down.  Some  of  it’s  honest, 
some  just  petty.  The  editor  is  the  glue 
that  holds  the  community  together.” 

Early  on  in  his  weekly  career. 
Deringer  was  a  joiner.  He  belonged  to 
the  Lions  Club  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He  also  served  on  the  County 
Tax  Appeals  Board.  He  was  on  the 
board  of  a  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion. 

But  he  gradually  disengaged,  see¬ 
ing  possible  conflicts  of  interest. 

“I  looked  at  that  as  a  learning 
experience.” 

What  does  Deringer  enjoy  most 
about  his  work? 

“The  rhythm,  being  in  touch  with 
society,  having  an  ability  to  work  with 
words  and  print  on  paper.  It’s  a  crea¬ 
tive  process.  You  never  reach  the  end 
of  the  line,  where  you  can’t  improve.  I 
like  to  write.  I  want  to  write.” 

But  there  are  drawbacks. 

“Eventually  a  small  town  closes  in 


on  you.  There’s  a  lot  of  provincialism. 
And  always  there’s  the  nagging  feel¬ 
ing  that  you  didn’t  go  anywhere.” 

Then  Deringer  grins  and  shows  you 
a  handwritten  note  from  Bill  Moyers 
of  CBS  television  news.  Moyers  had 
attended  a  meeting  in  Chestertown. 
The  topic  had  been  how  to  save  the 
waters  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Derin¬ 
ger’s  “A  View  from  High  Street”  in 
the  next  issue  recounted  his  feelings 
of  the  discussion. 

Moyers  penned  Deringer  his  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  column. 

“I  was  impressed  at  how  you 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
When  I  was  a  young  man,  my  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  edit  the  newspaper  of  a 
small  town.  I  believed  then  that 
nobody  can  quite  care  for  a  place  like 
a  newspaper  editor  who  lives  there. 

“The  three  years  that  I  published  a 
paper  here  in  New  York  (Newsday), 
although  much  larger  than  I  had 
imagined  would  be  the  case,  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  I  was  right.  Your  col¬ 
umn  is  evidence  of  it.” 

For  country  editor  Hurtt  Deringer, 
producing  his  next  Kent  County 
News  was  pure  joy. 


Air  delivery 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


dime  to  35  cents,  but  not  much  else  is 
different. 

Wright  says  he’s  happy  with  the 
Booster  just  the  way  it  is  and  has  no 
desire  to  publish  weekly.  “We’d  lose 
that  one-week  vacation  every  two 
weeks,”  he  says. 

In  good  health,  Wright  has  no 
immediate  plans  for  retirement. 
When  he  does,  he  hopes  one  of  his 
eight  grandchildren  will  take  over. 
“They  can  use  the  Booster  as  a  step¬ 
ping-stone,”  he  says. 

Storin  appointed 
Sun-Times  editor 

Matthew  V.  Storin,  a  former  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  managing  editor,  has  been 
named  editor  and  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Storin,  43,  was  most  recently 
deputy  manager  for  national  affairs 
for  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

He  joined  U.S.  News  in  1985  after  a 
16-year  career  with  the  Boston  Globe, 
where  he  rose  to  managing  editor  in 
1982  following  assignments  as  the 
paper’s  national  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor  and  deputy  managing 
editor. 

Storin  competed  with  his  new  boss, 
Sun-Times  president  and  publisher 
Robert  E.  Page,  when  Page  was 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Herald. 
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Too  much  to  do . . .  not  enough  hours. 

That’s  why  newspapers  adopted  the  Standard  Advertising  Unit  system  (SAU~). 
Now  you  can  make  up  an  ad  in  just  one  size  that  meets  the  mechanical 
requirements  of  virtually  every  newspaper  in  the  US. 

Saves  lots  of  time.  And  money. 


Newspapers.  Our  time  has  come. 

Source:  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 


Coupon  printer 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


At  the  moment,  Yeatman  said, 
retailers  may  be  converting  money 
not  spent  on  ROP  or  FSIs  into  adver¬ 
tising  that  promotes  Checkout  Cou¬ 
pons  offered  by  the  store,  but  down 
the  road  he  sees  an  alternative  coupon 
delivery  system  where  retailers  are 
distributors. 

Collins  also  noted  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  competition  comes  from 
newspapers,  where  manufacturers 
spend  money  advertising  coupons  — 
money  Catalina  would  like  to  see 
spent  with  it. 


Coupon  Solution 
. . .  now  prints  about 
three  million  coupons 
per  week  in  some 
200  chain  grocery 
stores  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago. 


“The  proof  of  the  pudding  (that 
Checkout  Coupons  work)  is  that  the 
redemption  rate  is  higher  than  for 
FSI,”  Yeatman  said.  “It’s  putting  the 
coupons  in  their  (consumers’)  hands. 
You  have  a  situation  where  you  go 
shopping  and  do  not  have  to  do  any¬ 
thing  extra  (to  get  the  coupons).  The 
very  worst  you  can  do  is  throw  them 
away.” 

But  redemption  may  not  be  the 
manufacturer’s  only  purpose  in  cou¬ 
poning. 

According  to  Paul  Moschetti,  presi¬ 
dent  and  ceo  of  Quad/Graphics’  FSI 
subsidiary,  redemption  is  only  part  of 
the  reason  a  manufacturer  distributes 
coupons  —  advertising  is  the  other. 
A  coupon  in  an  FSI  might  never  make 
it  to  the  supermarket,  but  the  message 
that  surrounds  it  is  at  least  seen  by 
shoppers  who  peruse  the  insert. 

An  insert  provides  the  “why”  a 
product  should  be  used  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Instead  of  just  getting  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  buy  Brand  X  Cola  and  get  500 
off  the  cost,  FSIs  (and  ROP  ads)  can 
tell  the  consumer  to  buy  Brand  X  Cola 
because  it  tastes  better  and  he  can  get 
500  off.  And  if  the  coupon  is  never 
used,  at  least  the  message  was  pre¬ 
sented. 

In  addition,  he  said,  high  redemp¬ 
tion  rates  are  expensive.  Tradition¬ 
ally,  revenues  four  times  the  base 
price  are  reserved  for  redemption.  If 
redemption  is  too  high,  that  may  not 
be  enough  money,  Moschetti  said. 


The  cost  of  running  in  one  of 
Moschetti’s  inserts  is  about  $5  per 
thousand,  he  said,  asking  at  what 
point  does  it  pay  to  spend  $I2-$18  per 
thousand  —  it  would  be  more  cost 
efficient  just  to  lower  the  shelf  price. 

As  with  other  in-store  coupon 
machines,  Moschetti  said  Coupon 
Solution  is  just  “gimmicky,”  and  that 
if  his  company  or  others  like  it 
thought  Checkout  Coupons  were 
viable,  they’d  be  doing  it.  “Printing 
(the  inserts)  is  incidental”  to  the  FSI 
business,  he  said. 

And  while  the  insert  business  is 
growing  at  a  rate  of  15%  compounded 
annually,  it  is  showing  no  signs  of 
abatement,  Moschetti  added. 

“It’s  interesting,”  he  said  of  the 
machines,  “but  I’ve  seen  that  kind  of 
stuff  before”  and  it  has  not  worked. 

Newspaper  retail  advertising  direc¬ 
tors  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  told 
E&P  that  they  have  seen  no  loss  of 
ROP  coupon  linage  since  the 
machines  were  introduced  in  their 
markets,  and  they  generally  agree 
that  the  machines  should  have  little 
impact  on  their  ad  revenues,  although 
it’s  early  to  make  a  call. 

“The  supermarket  business  here  is 
so  competitive  (that  stores  are) 
always  looking  for  an  edge,”  said  Los 
Angeles  Times  retail  ad  manager  Glen 
Peters.  “It’s  a  fascinating  idea,”  he 
said  of  the  Checkout  Coupons,  “and 
I’m  going  to  be  watching  it. 

“Couponing  is  a  big,  big  part  of 
retail  promotion  still,”  Peters  con¬ 
tinued.  “This  thing  would  really  have 
to  be  working  and  in  all  the  stores. 
People  are  used  to  clipping  coupons, 
and  the  disadvantage  to  this  is  if  you 
want  to  use  it  you  have  to  wait  until 
(the  next  shopping  trip).” 

John  Evans,  retail  ad  manager  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 
said  he  was  familiar  with  the  Check¬ 
out  Coupons  as  a  consumer,  and  has 
seen  himself  or  his  wife  put  the  cou¬ 
pons  in  one  of  their  grocery  bags  and 
forget  about  it.  While  he  conceded 
that  they  are  not  great  coupon  users, 
he  said  someone  who  is  more  coupon- 
conscious  might  not  do  that. 

“I  don’t  think  they  will  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  effect  on  newspaper  coupons 
as  they  exist  today,”  Evans  said.  “As 
people  get  more  familiar  with  them, 
they  will  have  an  effect  on  the  mark¬ 
etplace,  but  it’s  difficult  to  say  what. 

“People  have  gone  from  being  very 
familiar  with  ROP  coupons  to  using 
FSIs,  because  they’re  done  so  very 
well,”  he  continued.  “I’m  not  sure 
that  the  general  population  under¬ 
stands  them  (Checkout  Coupons).” 

In  addition,  Evans  said,  he  thinks 
the  real  competition  for  Coupon  Solu¬ 
tion  is  the  FSI,  because  both  are  more 
attractive  to  national  advertisers  on  a 


regional  basis,  as  opposed  to  the  local 
retailer. 

Jeanne  Gates,  retail  ad  manager  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  said 
there  is  no  doubt  of  an  interest  in 
coupons,  and  a  coupon  wrapper  is 
planned  for  the  paper’s  TMC  pr^uct. 
Since  Coupon  Solution  entered  the 
L.A.  market,  however,  she  said  the 
stores  that  do  run  coupon  advertising 
in  the  Daily  News  have  continued  to 
do  so  and  there  has  been  no  effect  on 
marketing  strategy. 

While  Gates  said  supermarkets  in 
the  area  have  not  been  promoting  the 
machines  yet,  one  chain,  which  indi¬ 
cated  customer  satisfaction  with  the 
Checkout  Coupons,  may  be  waiting 
until  all  its  stores  are  equipped  with 
the  device. 

Newspaper  coupons  and  inserts 
will  still  generate  the  most  traffic  and 
best  sales,  she  noted,  adding  without 
that  store  traffic  the  Checkout  Cou¬ 
pons  are  not  worth  much. 


“i  don’t  think  they  will 
have  a  substantial  effect 
on  newspaper  coupons 
as  they  exist  today,” 
Evans  said. 


In  Chicago,  Dennis  Grant,  retail  ad 
manager  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  said 
he  is  not  familiar  with  the  machines, 
but  his  paper  has  seen  neither  a  posi¬ 
tive  nor  an  adverse  effect  on  either  its 
ROP  coupon  linage  or  national  in¬ 
serts. 

“Things  are  great,”  he  said,  adding 
that  the  marketplace  is  very  com¬ 
petitive,  so  retailers  use  coupons  in 
their  advertising. 

At  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  retail  ad 
manager  Paul  Skittone  referred 
E«&P’s  inquiry  to  Dan  O’Day,  who  he 
said  is  responsible  for  national  cou¬ 
poning  and  retail  grocery  advertising, 
but  O’Day  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

ANPA  fellowship 
awards  go  to  12 

ANPA  Foundation  has  awarded  12 
minority  fellowships  to  newspaper 
personnel.  The  fellowships,  awarded 
twice  each  year,  are  intended  to 
widen  minorities’  avenues  into  news¬ 
paper  management. 

The  fellowships  cover  travel 
expenses,  accommodations  and 
registration  fees  for  attendance  at 
training  seminars  sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  other  newspaper 
organizations. 
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SYNDICATES 


Cartoonist  will  be  part  of  a  small  group 

Sherrie  Shepherd,  whose  new  strip  stars  a  secretary,  Is  joining  the 
select  number  of  female  comic  creators  with  a  major  syndicate 


By  David  Astor 

When  “Francie”  is  introduced  on 
September  29,  Sherrie  Shepherd  will 
become  the  only  female  comic  creator 
at  United  Feature  Syndicate  —  and 
one  of  the  few  woman  cartoonists  in 
all  of  syndication. 

Shepherd  remembers  feeling  very 
surprised  when  United  told  her  how 
rare  a  woman  was  in  the  comic  field — 
especially  since  she  believes  there 
must  be  plenty  of  talented  female  car¬ 
toonists  in  the  country. 

But  Shepherd  added  that  she 
doesn’t  consider  herself  a  “woman 
cartoonist.”  Rather,  she  sees  herself 
as  a  cartoonist  who  happens  to  have 
developed  a  strip  featuring  a  woman 
character  who  sees  things  from  a 
woman’s  perspective. 

Specifically,  the  character  of  Fran¬ 
cie  Gerrard  is  based  on  both  Shepherd 
and  her  mother.  Francie,  like  Shep¬ 
herd’s  mom,  is  a  divorcee  with  two 
daughters.  And  Francie,  like  Shep¬ 
herd,  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  knows 
about  living  on  a  tight  budget. 

But  Francie  is  by  no  means  exactly 
like  Shepherd.  She’s  32  and  Shep¬ 
herd’s  28.  Shepherd  is  married  (to 
social  worker  Steve  Sorrows)  and  the 
mother  of  a  two-year-old  daughter 
(Noelle).  Francie,  as  noted  before,  is 
divorced  —  and  she’s  raising  kids 
who  are  six  (Gina)  and  one  (Tessie). 

Francie  wants  to  eventually 
remarry,  but  is  kind  of  enjoying  her 
independence  in  the  meantime.  And 
she’s  not  the  type  of  parent  who  gives 
up  everything  for  her  children, 
although  the  character  is  obviously  a 
loving  mother. 

There  are  career  differences 
between  Francie  and  Shepherd,  too. 
Francie  is  a  secretary  who  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  satisfied  with  her  job.  But  — 
despite  being  a  “little  bit  of  a  fighter” 
—  she  can’t  seem  to  change  her  situa¬ 
tion  in  life  at  the  moment.  Shepherd, 
who  performed  some  secretarial  tasks 
while  working  as  an  audio-visual 
assistant  in  the  art  department  of  a 
bank  several  years  ago,  wanted  to 
change  her  life  and  become  a  car¬ 
toonist.  And  she  went  about  doing  it. 

Shepherd  —  a  student  of  the 
Korean  form  of  karate  called  Taek¬ 


wondo  —  got  her  foot  in  the  cartoon 
world  in  1984,  when  she  began  send¬ 
ing  her  work  to  magazines  such  as 
Cosmopolitan  and  New  Woman.  She 
received  a  lot  of  rejections,  but  man¬ 
aged  to  sell  about  two  cartoons  a 
month.  Then  Shepherd  created 
“Francie,”  and  mailed  it  off  to  about 
a  dozen  syndicates.  There  were  no 
takers,  but  a  couple  of  editors  did 
offer  some  suggestions  —  such  as 
making  Francie  better  looking.  Shep¬ 
herd  resubmitted  her  revised  comic  to 
about  five  or  six  syndicates,  and  UFS 
phoned  last  summer  to  say  it  was 
interested. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  I  expected  to  get  a 
call,  but  I  was  hoping,”  said  Shep¬ 
herd,  a  University  of  Arkansas  fine 
arts  graduate  who  now  lives  in  North 
Little  Rock.  “It  was  like  I  won  the 
state  lottery!  I  couldn’t  believe 
it ...  .  Cartooning  is  the  only  occu¬ 
pation  I  love.” 

Shepherd  and  her  family  didn’t  go 
out  for  a  celebratory  dinner  the  night 
of  the  UFS  call.  It  wasn’t  in  their 
budget.  But  there  is  a  restaurant  meal 


planned  for  the  evening  of  September 
29  —  after  Shepherd,  as  she  noted 
with  a  laugh,  spends  the  day  asking 
friends  and  relatives  if  they’ve  seen 
the  comics  section  of  the  Arkansas 
Democrat. 

There  are  over  100  other  charter 
“Francie”  clients,  too,  including  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Detroit  News, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

What  these  and  other  newspapers 
will  be  receiving  is  a  one-panel  comic 
in  the  shape  of  a  strip  (a  la  Bob 
Thaves’  “Frank  and  Ernest”  from 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
which,  like  UFS,  is  a  division  of 
Scripps  Howard’s  United  Media). 
UFS  felt  it  could  more  easily  sell  a 
horizontal  rather  than  box-shaped 
panel,  and  Shepherd  said  she  is  better 
at  creating  “one-liners”  than  multi¬ 
panel  gags  involving  conversation. 
But  the  cartoonist  feels  she’s  improv¬ 
ing  in  this  area  as  she  gains  experience 
using  several  frames  in  Sunday 
“Francie”  episodes. 

Shepherd  —  who  focuses  her 
“Francie”  humor  on  dating,  woman- 
to-woman  interactions,  bringing  up 
children,  office  politics,  dieting, 
junky  breakfast  cereals,  and  other 
things  —  enjoys  reading  both  panels 
and  strips,  including  “For  Better  or 
For  Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate.  Also,  the 
Nebraska  native  grew  up  loving  Mad 
magazine  and  I  Love  Lucy  reruns 
(which  explains  how  Francie  ended 
up  with  red  hair). 

The  cartoonist  is  now  a  voracious 
viewer  of  television  news  and  reader 
of  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
books.  Shepherd  reported  that  she 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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THE  ONLY  T-SHIRTS  STILL  LEGAL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Just  about  everything  that  happens  in  the  world  triggers 
the  imaginations  of  our  11  editorial  cartoonists,  including 
Steve  Kelley,  J.D.  Crowe,  Pat  Crowley,  Gary  Markstein, 
Bruce  Beattie,  Mike  Luckovich  and  Paul  Rigby. 

They  take  sides.  Point  fingers.  And  express  their  views 
of  social,  domestic  and  international  issues  in  a  variety  of 
graphic  styles. 

^me  of  their  cartoons  are  conservative.  Others  liberal. 
But  they're  all  razor-sharp. 

Their  commentaries  get  comments.  And  readers. 
Which  is  why  more  than  1500  publications  across  the 


country- 1  ike  the  Washington  Times,  Boston  Herald, 
Detroit  News  and  Sacramento  L/n;on- subscribe  to  our 
editorial  cartoon  package.  For  less  than  30<t  each,  they're 
getting  more  than  30  editorial  cartoons  a  week,  camera- 
ready. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  free  samples  of  our 
editorial  cartoon  package,  available  daily,  weekly  or 
monthly.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
And  the  best  world  views. 
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(Continued  from  page  54) 
gets  the  spark  for  many  of  her  gags  by 
reading  rather  than  talking  with  or 
listening  to  people  —  for  the  simple 
reason  that  she’s  alone  much  of  the 
day.  The  cartoonist  takes  her  hus¬ 
band  to  work  and  her  daughter  to  day 
care  in  the  morning  before  returning 
home  to  think  of  ideas  (often  while 
sitting  on  the  couch)  and  then  draws 
her  “Francie”  comics  on  a  table  in  a 
comer  of  her  living  room. 

Shepherd  would  eventually  like  to 
have  a  studio  in  a  separate  room,  even 
if  the  space  is  tiny.  One  reason  for  this 
desire  is  Noelle.  “I  once  caught  her 
scribbling  over  a  cartoon  I  had  just 
completed!”  reported  Shepherd. 


Another  of  Shepherd  s  future  plans 
is  to  do  a  “Francie”  episode  men¬ 
tioning  seatbelts.  The  cartoonist  said 
she  and  her  husband  weren’t  wearing 
them  when  a  drunk  driver  rammed 
their  car  several  years  ago.  They  were 
both  badly  injured. 


In  general,  Shepherd  wants  to 
spend  the  next  few  months  improving 
her  comic  and  “getting  to  know  Fran¬ 
cie  better.”  Shepherd  observed  that  it 
can  take  a  lot  of  time  for  cartoonists  to 
become  “comfortable”  with  their 
characters. 
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Is  this  corporate  exec  playing  with  a  full  deck  of  cards? 


Newsday’s  editing  of  Broder  coiumn  causes  stir 


New  York  Governor  Mario  Cuo- 
mo’s  office  and  David  Broder 
expressed  displeasure  with  the  edit¬ 
ing  of  a  Broder  column  in  Newsday 
earlier  this  month  —  after  which  the 
paper  acknowledged  that  it  should 
have  handled  the  piece  differently. 

The  original  14-paragraph  column, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  August  31,  expressed  Broder’s 
opinion  that  Cuomo  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Bush  should  have 
appeared  at  the  U.S.  governors’ 
meeting  in  Hilton  Head,  South  Car¬ 
olina.  The  last  paragraph,  for 
instance,  read:  “It’s  not  the  gover¬ 
nors  who  are  the  losers.  But  Bush  and 
Cuomo  may  be.” 

Newsday,  when  publishing  the  col¬ 
umn  September  1,  shortened  the 
piece  to  eight  paragraphs  and 
removed  all  references  to  Bush.  The 
end  of  the  column  in  the  Long  Island, 
N.Y. -based  paper  read:  “It’s  not  the 
governors  who  are  the  losers.  But 
Cuomo  may  be.” 

“The  column  was  edited  entirely 
for  space  reasons,”  said  Newsday 
editorial  page  editor  Sylvan  Fox. 

Cuomo’s  press  secretary  subse¬ 
quently  sent  copies  of  the  original  and 
edited  versions  of  the  piece  to  both 
Newsday  and  Broder  with  a  note  say¬ 
ing,  “I  don’t  think  this  is  right.”  And 
the  New  York  Post  —  which  is  facing 
competition  from  Newsday’s  New 
York  City  edition  —  ran  a  15-para¬ 
graph  story  September  10  headlined 
“Cuomo  furious  at  Newsday  word¬ 
play.” 

Broder,  who  is  syndicated  by  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group, 
wasn’t  pleased  with  the  editing, 
either.  The  Pulitzer  winner  called 
Newsday  to  say  he  understood  why 


subscribing  dailies  —  especially 
tabloids  —  might  have  to  shorten  his 
columns.  But  the  political  columnist 
added  that  Newsday  changed  the  Hil¬ 
ton  Head  piece  too  much.  “In 
effect,”  Broder  told  E&P,  “they  ran  a 
column  a  lot  different  than  what  I  had 
written.” 

Fox  said  that,  “on  reflection,” 
Newsday  concluded  that  Broder  had 
a  point  and  told  him  they  would  not 


edit  a  column  in  that  manner  again. 

Broder  noted  that  he  respects 
Newsday  and  never  had  a  problem 
with  the  paper  previously.  The  col¬ 
umnist  said  he  sees  the  editing  of  his 
Hilton  Head  piece  as  an  “aberration” 
and  expressed  confidence  in  News¬ 
day’s  assurances  that  it  won’t  happen 
again. 

— David  Astor 


Strips  spoofing  Robertson  are  pulled 


At  least  two  newspapers  —  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  — 
pulled  “Doonesbury”  strips  that 
satirized  possible  Republican  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  Pat  Robertson  this 
past  week. 

Garry  Trudeau  showed  the  televi¬ 
sion  evangelist  curing  reporters’  hic¬ 
cups,  hangnails,  and  hernias  before 
saying  at  a  press  conference:  “The 
Lord  God  has  personally  asked  me  to 


Roasting  for  Conrad 

Editorial  cartoonist  Paul  Conrad 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  Third  Annual 
Roast  for  Freedom  of  Information 
hosted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  on  September  25 
at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel. 

Among  those  roasting  the  three¬ 
time  Pulitzer  winner,  who  is  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  will  be  LATS  col¬ 
umnist  Art  Buchwald  and  former 
President  Gerald  Ford. 


consider  running  for  president!” 
Then  cartoon  journalist  Rick  Redfern 
observes:  “Beats  an  endorsement 
from  the  Teamsters.” 

Robertson  was  reported  to  have 
laughed  at  a  couple  of  the  strips, 
which  are  distributed  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 


Abby  at  D.C.  protest 

“Dear  Abby”  columnist  Abigail 
Van  Buren  joined  about  1 ,500  senior 
citizens  at  a  September  1 0  (Tapitol  Hill 
rally  calling  for  the  changing  of  the 
Social  Security  formula  that  leads  to 
lower  benefits  for  people  born 
between  1917  and  1921. 

Van  Buren,  who  was  born  in  1918 
herself,  has  written  about  the 
“notch”  issue  in  her  Universal  Press 
Syndicate-distributed  column. 

In  another  Van  Buren-related  mat¬ 
ter,  the  advice  writer  was  one  of  the 
100  “most  quotable”  Americans  on  a 
list  recently  released  by  the  creator  of 
the  Out  of  Context  game. 
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Settlement  is  reached  in  Joe  Bob  Briggs  lawsuit 


John  Bloom  now  has  full  rights  to 
his  fictitious  Joe  Bob  Briggs  persona 
after  a  settlement  was  reached  in  a 
suit  he  brought  against  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  (LATS). 

The  suit  (see  E&P,  February  22) 
charged  that  the  Times  Herald  stalled 


publication  of  a  Dell  book  of  Joe  Bob 
Briggs  columns  by  “wrongfully 
claiming  the  rights”  to  the  Joe  Bob 
Briggs  name  itself,  to  the  “Joe  Bob 
Goes  to  the  Drive-In”  column  title, 
and  to  Briggs  columns  Bloom  wrote 
while  at  the  Times  Herald.  Dell  also 
held  off  publication  of  a  book  of  origi- 


Siskel  is  doing  two  TMS  features 


Film  critic  Gene  Siskel  is  now  writ¬ 
ing  two  weekly  features  for  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

One  is  “Siskel’s  Flicks  Picks,”  in 
which  the  columnist  offers  weekly 
capsule  reviews  of  first-run  movies. 
Included  is  a  brief  summary  and  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  film,  the  principal  stars, 
and  the  industry  rating. 

The  other  is  “Siskel  on  Movies,” 
which  discusses  trends,  fads,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  celebrities  in  the  film  indus¬ 
try.  Included  are  interviews  with 
major  actors  and  actresses. 

Siskel  has  been  film  critic  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  he  joined  as  a 
general  reporter  in  1969.  The  colum¬ 
nist  also  co-hosts  television’s  Siskel 
&  Ebert  &  the  Movies  review  pro¬ 
gram  with  Roger  Ebert  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  News  America  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Prior  to  that,  he  and  Ebert  co¬ 
hosted  At  the  Movies  as  well  as  Sneak 
Previews  —  for  which  they  won  an 
Emmy  in  1979.  A  year  earlier,  Siskel 
received  his  first  Emmy  for  hosting 

A  funny  symposium 

A  number  of  syndicated  creators 
were  among  the  guests  this  week  at  a 
“Humor  in  the  Presidency”  sympo¬ 
sium  at  the  Gerald  R.  Ford  Presiden¬ 
tial  Museum  and  Library  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

Those  scheduled  to  attend  included 
columnists  Art  Buchwald,  Jody  Pow¬ 
ell,  and  Mark  Russell  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  as  well  as 
editorial  cartoonists  like  Paul  Conrad 
of  LATS,  Jeff  MacNelly  of  Tribune 
Media  Services,  Pat  Oliphant  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate,  and  Mike 
Peters  of  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

An  exhibit  of  editorial  cartoons 
about  presidents  opened  at  the 
museum  September  17,  according  to 
United,  and  will  remain  there  until 
next  June. 

HBO  taped  the  symposium,  which 
was  hosted  by  Ford,  for  an  upcoming 
special. 


Gene  Siskel 

Nightwatch,  a  monthly  series  that 
highlighted  independent  film  and 
video  work. 

Siskel,  a  Chicago  native  who  has  a 
philosophy  degree  from  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  also  the  film  critic  for  WBBM- 
TV  (CBS)  in  the  Windy  City. 

Newspapers  carrying  Siskel’s  new 
features  include  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Houston  Post,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  New  York  Daily  News,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  Phoenix  Gazette, 
and  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


A  cartoon  exhibition 

As  part  of  its  200th  birthday  celeb¬ 
ration,  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
has  brought  an  exhibit  of  editorial 
cartoons  to  the  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Center  for  the  Arts  until  October  12. 

The  show  will  then  move  to  the 
Lancaster  Newspapers  “Newseum” 
in  Pennsylvania  in  November  and  the 
Katherine  Nash  Gallery  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  in  January. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  exhi¬ 
bit  —  put  together  with  the  help  of  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  for  the  P-G’s 
bicentennial  celebration  —  features 
131  original  drawings  by  43  cartoon¬ 
ists,  including  Pulitzer  winners  like 
Tony  Auth,  Paul  Conrad,  Jsff  Mac- 
Nelly,  Bill  Mauldin,  and  Pat  Oliphant. 


nal  Joe  Bob  material. 

The  Times  Herald  canceled  the  Joe 
Bob  column  last  year  after  Bloom  as 
Briggs  wrote  a  “We  Are  the  World” 
parody  that  angered  numerous  Dal- 
las-area  blacks  and  other  people  (see 
E&P,  April  27,  1985).  LATS  — 
owned,  like  the  Times  Herald  until 
recently,  by  Times  Mirror — dropped 
the  column  as  well.  Bloom  ended  up 
resigning  from  the  Times  Herald  and 
bringing  his  Joe  Bob  feature  to  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate. 

Bloom  attorney  A.B.  Conant  Jr. 
said  he  thought  there  were  two  key 
reasons  why  Times  Mirror  settled  — 
its  decision  to  sell  the  Times  Herald 
(which  apparently  had  been  more 
adamant  than  LATS  about  fighting 
the  Bloom  suit)  and  a  recent  summary 
judgment  by  Dallas  County  District 
Judge  Craig  Enoch  stating  that  Bloom 
had  the  rights  to  the  Briggs  name  and 
column  title.  All  that  remained  to  be 
decided  if  the  case  went  to  court,  said 
Conant,  was  the  question  of  who 
owned  the  Briggs  columns  that  had 
appeared  in  the  Times  Herald  before 
Bloom  left  the  paper. 

With  the  settlement,  declared  the 
Dallas-based  Conant,  “we  feel  John’s 
position  has  been  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  vindicated.”  And  Bloom 
agent  Vicki  Eisenberg  said  the  settle¬ 
ment  helps  “exonerate”  the  colum¬ 
nist  from  charges  of  racism. 

Times  Mirror  associate  general 
counsel  William  Niese  confirmed  that 
a  settlement  had  been  reached,  but 
would  not  comment  on  why  TM 
decided  to  settle  or  on  anything  else 
relating  to  the  case.  And  all  those 
interviewed  said  that,  as  part  of  the 
agreement,  they  could  not  reveal 
what  kind  of  monetary  settlement 
Bloom  received.  The  columnist  had 
asked  for  up  to  $900,000  in  actual  and 
punitive  damages. 

Bloom  —  who  took  out  a  bank  loan 
after  his  two  Briggs  books  were 
stalled  (Dell  had  held  up  the  colum¬ 
nist’s  money  while  it  waited  to  see 
how  the  case  would  come  out) — said: 
“I’m  greatly  relieved.  All  I  really 
wanted  was  to  be  allowed  to  pub¬ 
lish.” 

He  said  he  hoped  the  first  Dell  book 
—  called  Joe  Bob  Goes  to  the  Drive- 
In,  and  featuring  an  introduction  by 
Stephen  King,  columns,  and  other 
material  —  could  be  released  by  the 
spring.  The  second  book  —  a  Joe  Bob 
“autobiography”  called  A  Guide  to 
Western  Civilization,  or.  My  Story  — 
would  appear  sometime  after  that. 

— David  Astor 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

fourths  of  all  adults  have  some  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  credibility  of  the 
media  .  .  .  and  that  one-fifth  of  all 
adults  deeply  distrust  us. 

You  and  I  both  know  of  journalists 
who  fear  any  steps  we  take  toward 
greater  credibility  will  require  some 
sort  of  “marketing  gimmick”  or,  even 
worse,  some  signal  of  “going  soft”  on 
our  basic  obligations  of  hard  news. 
This  is  just  plain  wrongheaded.  We 
can  be  encouraged  by  last  year’s 
APME  survey  showing  80%  of  the 
newsroom  people  think  credibility  is 
an  important  issue. 

Recently,  I  read  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  where  Ben  Bradlee,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
referred  to  credibility  as  a  dangerous 
“obsession.”  Echoing  a  Times-Mir- 
ror/Gallup  poll  from  earlier  this  year, 
he  seemed  to  equate  credibility  with 
belie vability.  His  test  boiled  down  to: 
Do  readers  think  newspapers  lie,  or 
not? 

Most  readers  do  not  think  we  lie. 
But  is  there  not  much  more  to  credi¬ 
bility?  That  fuller  definition  would 
encompass  how  trustworthy  we  are, 
how  fair  we  are,  how  willing  we  are  to 
acknowledge  our  flaws  and  frailties, 
how  powerful  we  are  and  how  we  use 
that  power. 

Like  any  other  group  of  people, 
journalists  tend  to  be  pretty  darn  sure 
we  are  right  most  of  the  time,  and  we 
resent  it  when  someone  says  we  are 
wrong.  Even  the  best  of  us  usually 
acknowledge  only  errors  of  fact,  and 
almost  always  fail  to  tell  our  readers 
when  we  commit  errors  of  tone  or 
context  or  when  we  fail  to  meet  the 
standards  of  fundamental  fairness. 


Most  readers  do  not 
think  we  tie.  But  is  there 
not  much  more  to 
credibiiity? 


Failing  to  face  up  to  the  credibility 
problem  will  lead  to  a  declining  audi¬ 
ence  and  diminished  press  rights.  In 
fact,  we  can  affect  how  we  are  per¬ 
ceived  if  we  work  diligently  toward 
heightening  our  credibility,  acting 
always  with  good  faith  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  our  readers. 

There  are  so  many  steps  we  can 
take  toward  that:  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald  invites  readers  to  use  a 
clip-and-save  form,  published  once  a 
week  on  Page  2,  to  tell  them  where 


they’re  falling  short  .  .  .  the  Daily 
Mountain  Eagle  in  Jasper  took  space 
on  the  editorial  page  to  explain  Alaba¬ 
ma’s  open  meetings  law  and  then  to 
list  the  schedule  of  regular  meetings 
where  “officials  make  decisions  that 
affect  the  daily  lives  of  Walker 
County  citizens.”  In  their  pre-elec¬ 
tion  editions,  two  weeklies  —  the 
Clarke  County  Democrat  and  The 
Progress  in  Marion  County  — 
offered  profiles  of  candidates  for  the 
Alabama  Legislature,  taking  special 
care  with  the  layout  to  show  no 
favoritism. 

Do  your  readers  regard  their  news¬ 
paper  as  my  newspaper  or  as  that 
newspaper?  How  much  do  they 
believe  that  your  newspaper 
genuinely  cares  about  them  and  their 
interests? 

A  personal,  and  honest,  relation¬ 
ship  with  readers  is  one  of  our  greater 
potential  assets.  Yet  you  and  I  know 
that  many  journalists  disdain  any  real 
contact  with  readers.  We  pay  a  price 
for  such  disdain. 

A  great  many  journalists,  sadly 
enough,  really  do  not  want  to  talk 
with  readers.  Many  journalists  figure 
that  phone  calls  from  readers  and  cus¬ 
tomers  interrupt  their  day.  The  best 
journalists  —  people  of  maturity  and 
wisdom  —  know  that  most  of  our 
best  story  ideas  come  from  those 
phone  calls  and  letters  from  readers. 

Should  you  and  I  really  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  think  we  are  arrogant? 

We  are,  in  fact,  people  with  great 
power  —  power  we  can  use  for  good 
or  not  so  good.  We  are  the  people  who 
control  the  printing  presses. 

Logically  enough,  many  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  resent  that  power,  even  as 
many  in  our  newsrooms  resent  their 
complaints. 

Listen  to  the  newsroom  reaction 
the  next  time  you  get  an  angry  com¬ 
plaint.  You  are  liable  to  hear  quick 
criticism  of  the  complainant’s  integ¬ 
rity.  And  woe  unto  the  editor  who,  in 
the  reporter  or  sub-editor’s  mind, 
appears  to  take  the  side  of  the  com¬ 
plainant,  even  when  the  error  seems 
to  have  been  clearly  made. 

“You  are  not  supporting  us,”  they 
say.  In  fact,  though,  your  job  and 
mine,  is  to  be  on  the  “side”  of  the 
truth. 

To  compound  our  difficulties,  we 
often  do  a  poor  job  of  explaining 
ourselves,  despite  all  the  evidence  of 
a  great  public  and  reader  interest  in 
what  we  do.  Many  of  our  colleagues 
spend  a  lot  of  time  bemoaning  that  we 
are  little  understood  —  or  ap¬ 
preciated  —  on  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  or  how  we  conduct  ourselves.  It 
is  time  to  stop  blaming  readers  for 
what  they  do  not  know  about  us. 


A  good  newspaper  is  courteous  and 
accessible.  Readers  of  the  Alabama 
Journal  can  find  a  list  of  the  direct 
phone  numbers  for  key  departments 
and,  even  better,  the  hours  those 
departments  are  in  business. 

And  the  Decatur  Daily,  in  a  Page  2 
box,  even  lists  home  phone  numbers 
for  four  key  editors  in  charge  of  news¬ 
gathering.  Yet  too  many  journalists 
build  barriers  against  readers.  Does  a 
representative  of  your  newspaper  — 
in  the  newsroom,  or  circulation,  or 
anywhere  else  —  even  answer  a 
phone  call,  put  the  person  on  hold  and 
label  the  caller  “some  kind  of  a  nut?” 
If  Monday  afternoon  you  were  to 
call  —  anonymously  —  your  news¬ 
room  and  seek  some  information  or 
suggest  a  story  idea,  how  good  do  you 
think  you  would  feel  about  that  con¬ 
tact? 


Like  any  other  group 
of  peopie,  journaiists 
tend  to  be  pretty  darn 
sure  we  are  right  most 
of  the  time  and  we 
resent  it  when  someone 
says  we  are  wrong. 

Does  our  coverage  reflect  where 
the  readers  live,  or  where  the  journal¬ 
ists  live?  How  diverse  —  in  sex  and 
race  and  age  and  perspective  —  are 
our  staffs?  How  much  commitment 
do  our  staffs  have  to  the  communities 
we  serve?  How  much  do  our  staffs 
know  about  the  community?  How 
much  time  do  we  spend  in  educating 
them? 

Can  we  stop  leaving  readers,  and 
sometimes  ourselves,  with  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  we  print  everything  we 
know?  In  fact,  we  make  all  sorts  of 
decisions  every  day  about  what  goes 
in  the  paper  based  on  what  the  reader 
should  know.  We  plug  into  our  deci¬ 
sions,  as  we  should,  some  judgments 
about  taste  and  sensitivity,  realizing 
that  one  person’s  taste  can  be 
another’s  distaste.  We  make  our  deci¬ 
sions,  or  we  should,  based  at  least  to 
some  degree  on  how  much  hurt  or 
pain  we  may  cause. 

Whether  news  is  “good”  or  “bad” 
depends,  ultimately,  on  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  beholder. 

Most  news,  in  fact,  is  “neutral”  to 
most  readers.  Surely  we  can  agree 
that  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  jour¬ 
nalistic  excellence  for  us  to  write 
about  good  people  and  good  things  as 
well  as  the  not  so  good. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertisin 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CONSUMER-ORIENTED  auto  review 
column.  A  new  car  reviewed  every 
week. ..and  I  tell  the  good  with  the  bad. 
With  art.  Car  Column,  905  Spray  Ave., 
Mays  Landing,  NJ  08330. 


MORE  THAN  60  million  Single  adults 
in  America  NEED  “Singles  Hotline",  a 
weekly  Q  &  A  featured  in  The  Boston 
Herald,  The  Sun  Bulletin,  Tucson  Citi¬ 
zen  and  other  fine  papers.  Radio 
personality  Dick  Syatt  writes  with 
insight  and  wit  about  meeting,  dating, 
sin^e  parenting,  cheap  dates,  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do.  Singles  Hotline  is 
interesting,  fun  and  best  of  all...  it 
attracts  advertisers.  Call  or  write:  Dick 
Syatt,  9  Temple  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02114(617)  227-7971. 


REAL  ESTATE 


“HOUSE  CALLS“-Detroit  News,  Miami 
Herald,  Sun-Times,  etc.  800-word 
weekly  Q&A,  9  national  awards.  Free 
six-week  trial.  Edith  Lank,  240 
Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY  14620. 
(716)  473-4973. 


WANT  TO  LIVEN  UP  your  religion  page? 
attract  more  readers  and  advertising? 
Try  BIBLICAL  PERSPECTIVES,  a  week¬ 
ly  column  of  challenging  insights,  fresh 
humor  and  thought-provoking  parables. 
An  ecumenical  approach  to  spiritual 

Growth.  Free  samples  on  request.  Bob 
urgen,  127  Spanish  Point  Drive,  Beau¬ 
fort,  SC  29902  (803)  524-4327. 


COSMIC  KIDS  STUFF.  Illustrated  MONEY 

science  young  (11-17)  reader  column.  i— 

Topical,  accurate,  timely,  fun.  Reader  “MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" — Proven 


response.  Fourth  year.  Samples;  Dr. 
Crystal,  PO  Box  3514,  Brooklyn  NY 
11202.  (718)253-5832. 


weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple,  TX  765(y^ _ 


Feature  your  FEATURE  in 


‘Features  Available’ 


ANNOUCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


CLIP  NEWSPAPER  ITEMS,  $2-$25 
each.  Rush  stamped  envelope:  Kelley- 
1,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL  35045. 


MAKE  HUNDREDS,  Clipping  news¬ 
paper  items.  Rush  stamped  envelope: 
Kelley-2,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL 
35045. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices. 

James  W.  Hall,  Jr.,  Jim  Hall  Media 
Sen/ices,  Inc.,  TO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL 
36081  (205)  566-7198. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc., 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive, 
Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS  66205 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


30  years  continuous  service 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
7811  Montrose  Rd. 

Suite  100 

Potomac,  MD  20854 
(301)  340-9654 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Cleanwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  ASSO¬ 
CIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 


Fournier  Media  Senrice  Inc. 
Appraisal«6rokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

TO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
TO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Senrices,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

_ (205)  566-7198 _ 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
TO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
_ (714)  626-6440 _ 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
TO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
TO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
TO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANCHORAGE  ALASKA  well  established 
state-wide  weekly  business  journal  plus 
controlled  circulation  aviation  monthly, 
the  third  largest  in  the  U.S.,  AND  a 
monthly  controlled  industrial 
“shopper".  Don't  let  the  oil  doom  and 
gloom  headlines  scare  you  off,  this 
operation  grossed  over  $1.10M  in  1985 
and  netted  $2C)0K. 

Contact  J.C.  Martin,  Pacific  Rim 
Publishing,  Box  99007,  Anchorage,  AK 
99509.  (907)  243-1513. 


BEGINNER'S  CHOICE 
Party  in  New  Orleans  on  the  weekends. 
Profitable  Louisiana  weekly  with  legals 
galore.  Less  than  hour  from  Crescent 
City.  2,850  paid  circulation. 
$180,000.  $50,C^  down. 

11,1CX)  free  circulation  in  deep  South 
city  near  coast.  Needs  management. 
Only  $65,000.  Revenues  about 
$150,000. 

Uncontested  1600-paid  circulation 
weekly  near  deep  south  capital  city. 
Office  supply  business  and  inventory 
included.  $110,000.  Owner  financing 
available. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices,  Inc. 

TO  Box  1088 
Troy,  Alabama  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


EAST  SAN  DIEGO  county  California 
weekly  newspaper.  Circulation  4,600, 
$150K  gross,  $10K  net,  one  year  lease, 
no  press.  Bankruptcy  court  auction  sale 
9/29/86,  9:30  AM,  940  Front  St.,  5th 
floor.  Court  3,  San  Diem,  CA  92189. 
Opening  bid  $32K  overbid  $1K  incre¬ 
ments,  cash  and/or  terms.  (619) 
696-9922. 


HISTORIC  CRIPPLE  CREEK  GOLD 
RUSH  aka  Teller  County  Times.  Small 
town  money  earner  that  desparately 
needs  owner/operator,  FAIR  PRICE/ 
excellent  terms.  Park  Publications, 
Inc.,  TO  Box  1829,  Woodland  Park,  CO 
80866.  (303)  687-3021. 


MASSACHUSETTS  WEEKLY.  Priced  at 
$100,000  gross,  profitable  terms. 

Box  1388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OWNER  MUST  SELL  Carolines  Weekly. 
Paper  needs  full-time  publisher; 
present  owner  working  two  jobs. 
$211,00  gross,  asking  $2TO,000.  Box 
1384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Paid  weekly,  north  central  Texas, 
$6,500  initially,  terms. 

Three  Texas  Panhandle  weeklies,  1985 
net,  $131K.  $500K,  includes  real 
estate.  We  have  others,  free  list.  ATN, 
Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  PO  3ox 
161503,  Austin,  TX  78716-1503, 
(512)  476-3950. 


PROFITABLE  established  monthly  in 
fast  growing  seashore  community  in 
Southern  New  England.  $80,000. 
Some  financing  possible.  (401) 
783-9310. 


TWO  PUBLICATIONS  covering  Ohio 
collectibles  and  crafts  markets.  One 
person  can  operate  profitably,  must 
sell,  with  or  without  equipment. 

(614)  837-4775  evenings. _ 

Two  paid  weeklies  in  growing  suburbs  of 
Indianapolis,  $250,000.  Legals.  Cash 
only.  Box  708,  Greenwood,  IN  46142. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

UP  TO  $500,000  cash  available  for 
county  seat  weekly.  No  closer  than  30 
miles  from  metropolitan  market.  All 
inquiries  confidential.  Reply  to  Box 
1334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

BEAUTIFUL  full  color  magazine,  6  1/2 
years  old  with  editorial  of  performing 
arts  and  fine  arts  from  San  Francisco  to 
Carmel.  Grossing  $200K  plus,  growing 
and  profitable.  Excellent  advertising 
base.  20K  circulation  of  paid  and 
controlled.  Asking  $295,000.  Reply  to 
Box  1349,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MAUI,  HAWAII  Real  estate  magazine. 
Three  years  in  publication.  Gross 
$300,000  and  growing.  Sample  copies 
sent  on  request.  Contact  Foster  Hull 
(808)  661-8955,  PO  Box  712, 
Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761. 

_ RESEARCH _ 

SUNBELT  RESEARCH  established 
1971.  Probability  based  readership  and 
advertising  market  research.  Bob  Tarta- 
glione  (904)  338-178.3 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

PROFESSIONALISM  IN  TELEPHONE 
and  door-to-door  sales. 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
(314)625-2315 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

_ CONSULTANTS 

JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (904)  338-1783 


S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program, 
installations  and  repairs.  20  years 
experience.  Phone  (416)  221-7699. 


STOPBUSTERS 


REDUCE  STOPS 
IMPROVE  CUSTOMER 
RELATIONS 

This  STOPBUSTER  seminar 
helps  your  staff  master  the 
essential  skills  to  STOP  THE 
STOPS!  Learn  how  to 
Communicate  More  Effect¬ 
ively.  use  Feature  Benefit 
Statements,! ncrease  Know¬ 
ledge  of  your  newspaper  and 
Identify  Selling  Techniques. 

BECOME  A 

STOPBUSTER  NOW! 

SALES  THMNtNG  CONSVLTAm'S 
2281  YUCCA  AVE  HOLLYWOOD 
FLORIDA  33026  (305)  432-4534 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


Log  E  LD18  Film  Processor  with  Chiller 
and  Mixing  Valves,  $1,000. 

(817)  778-4444  Charles  Harrell. 


SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  HerbCarlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


'SCANNERS 
4/COLOR  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


NO  PROBLEMS  UPl  OR  AP 


CALL  SCANTRONIX 
AT  (213)  829-5022 
ASK  FOR  GARY 

• 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CORE  STRIPPERS 

MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR-. 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  2001 
A  circulation  package  written  for  the 
IBM  System/36  using  today’s  technolo¬ 
gy  while  addressing  today’s  and  tomor¬ 
row’s  needs.  This  is  an  on-line  data 
entry  system  designed  to  handle  all 
types  of  starts  and  stops  including  paid- 
in-advance  subscriptions.  Look-up  is  by 
address,  name  or  phone  number. 
Inquiry  and  data  entry  can  continue 
during  press  run.  Bundle  top  wrap 
spooling  begins  within  15  minutes  of 
initiation  for  morning  circulation  of 
44,000.  This  is  complete  with  starts, 
stops,  adjust  draws  and  miscellaneous 
messages.  Total  market  coverage  selec¬ 
tion  routines  can  be  stored  for  future 
recall  and/or  modification.  Carrier  bill¬ 
ing  system  has  many  options  including 
self-adjusting  rates  for  PIA  credits  as 
well  as  paper  charges.  These  rates  can 
help  minimize  the  swing  that  occurs  on 
carrier  bills  due  to  variance  of  delivery 
days  from  month  to  month.  Coversion 
programs  already  written  for  many 
installations. 

LEONARD  C.  STEELE 
STEELE’S  PROGRAMMING  SERVICES 

3142  FELIX  STREET 
ST.  JOSEPH,  MO  64501 
(816)  364-4286 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  Inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000-1-  $65,758 -r 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
•FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY;  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


2  1980  Ideal  plastic  wraps.  Very  clean, 
excellent  condition  With  $3,000  plas¬ 
tic  inventory  reduced  to  $9,500  each. 
l-(800)  346-3026  ext.  965. _ 

CHESHIRE  542  Base  w/  721  head, 
hardly  used.  Call  Karl  Judd,  Gate  City 
Publishing,  Keokuk,  lA,  (319) 
524-8300. 


FERAG  turntable  for  sale.  3/4  hp  drive 
motor,  3-phase.  Two  portable  roller-top 
conveyors.  3/4  hp  drive  motors, 
3-phase.  Carl  Poehler  (215)  820-6154 
or  Ed  Townsend  (215)  820-6677. 


KANSA  320  inserter  add-on  station. 
Excellent  condition,  new  1982-83. 
$5,250  per  station.  ONE  Corporation/ 
Atlanta,  (404)  458-9351. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ MAILROOM _ 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE;  Kansa  320 
inserter.  Model  501-1,  4  years  old,  5 
stations  plus  delivery.  Seller  has  need 
for  Advantage  and/or  Videosetter  equip¬ 
ment,  1  conveyor,  1  forklift.  For  more 
information  contact  Don  Paterson, 
(515)  289-2480. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


MCCAIN  INSERTER  with  7 
stations  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  excellent  condition. 
Will  entertain  any  offer. 
Please  reply  to  Box  1364, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  257S  and  257B  counter  stack¬ 
ers  including  spare  parts.  Available  for 
immediate  shipment.  Contact  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Inc.,  11  Main 
St.,  Southboro,  MA  01772. 


WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signal  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  15-72  INSERTER  WITH 
15  HOPPERS  AND  11-48  with  11 
HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu¬ 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR 
EXISTING  MACHINE. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hopoers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET 
THRUPUT. 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY. 

INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO 
PROVIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY;  INSERTERS  AND 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM 
YOUR  PLANT. 


Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wiretyers.  (213)  256-4791. 

SHERIDAN  48P  10  into  1  remanufac¬ 
tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed 
in  your  plant,  training  program 
included. 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791. 


MISCELLANEOUS  Mailroom  equip¬ 
ment.  Sta  Hi  257  stacker  excellent 
condition  $10,000.  IDAB  440  stacker, 
$12,500.  New  90  degree  curves 
$2,200.  Stream  aligners  $1,250. 
Pacers  $1,250.  l-(800)  346-3026 
ext.  965. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TWO  FERAG  conveyors.  Three  Goss 
Universal  presses,  two  Letterflex  135-A 
machines.  All  available  Nov.  1. 
Paddock  Publications,  PO  Box  280, 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006.  Bill 
Schoepke  (312)  870-3760. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone;  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

2  HENDRIX  6400  systems  available  for 
parts  or  complete  package.  7-RKO  5 
drives,  2  Extel  printers,  1  Data  Products 
printer,  25  terminals,  cable  and  spare 
parts. 

Ask  for  Barry  Winger  (412)  981-6100. 

BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)  439-1942. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESEHERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  8600-45  pica — three  years  old, 
excellent,  $26,500.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment  (800)  255-6746. 


CG  ADVANTAGE  I  driving  a  bid  5. 
Loaded,  under  PMA,  spare  parts  kit  and 
more.  $17,000.  Prographics,  (615) 
624-6302. 


DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
National  Equipment  Brokers 
"Buy  for  the  least" 

"Sell  for  the  most" 
(216)  562-5000 


EDITWRITER  2750,  Editwriter  7900, 
four  MDT  350s,  1  MDR,  Videosetter 
Universal  with  multiple  grids,  and  1 
Advantage  II.  Can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  location  in  Allen,  Pennsylvania. 
Call  (215)  433-7774. 


HASTECH  AND  UTS  Compatible 
Terminal,  New  in  Factory  Carton, 
$2150; 

HASTECH  EDIT  III  TERMINAL,  $1450. 
BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  typesetter  parts  for  almost  all 
models  of  CG  equipment  and  other 
manufacturers.  Call  for  a  free  catalogue 
tailored  to  your  needs.  Over  1000 
boards  in  stock. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


RECONDITIONED  Compugraphic 
typesetting  equipment.  MDT  360’s, 
MDR’s,  Unisetters,  Trendsetters,  Comp 
IV's,  7200’s,  more  information  contact: 
Buddy  Lafoy,  (205)  553-6065. 
Complete  list  of  equipment  and  serial 
numbers  available  upon  request. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  and 
Videosetter  Universal  with  RLO.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installed  and 
warranted.  Inland  Printing  Equipment 
(800)  255-6746. 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL,  Model 
01210-501;  Compugraphic.  8  fonts, 
high  speed  phototypesetter.  All  styles 
can  be  edectronically  condensed, 
expanded  or  italicized  in  76  point  sizes. 
45  picas.  Output  at  rate  of  45  column 
inches  (400  lines)  per  minute.  Call 
Clarence  (513)  542-^33. 


VIDEOSETTER  GRIDS;  your  choice 
from  library  of  100,  multiple  discount. 
Also  UNISETTER  STRIPS  inci.  Width 
Card,  $90  -h  $10/ITC  Track;  UC 
Output  Cards,  $25. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

Videosetter  CRT  &  8600  CRT  used 
$3000,  Linotron  202  CRT  new  $4000, 
Videosetter  I.D.  Tube  new  $5000  and 
used  $2000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


THOROUGHLY  TESTED  and  warranted 
Unisetters  and  Trendsetters  available 
now  from  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
Call  (800)  255-6746. 


PRESSES 


5  UNIT  COLOR  KING  press  and  folder 
with  6  reel  stands  in  Tarpon,  Florida. 
Need  to  move  out  before  building  is 
sold.  Price  $95,000.  Come  and  get 
them.  Call  Derek  Dunn-Rankin  (813) 
484-2611. 


6  unit  SSC,  SC  folder,  60  hp,  rebuilt  4 
unit  Community,  hi-drive  6  web,  rebuilt 
see  on  our  floor.  Parts-service,  electric 
exchange  parts.  Dauphin  Graphics, 
(717)  362-3243. 


Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Double  out  delivery 
22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 
This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 
cracks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


FOR  SALE:  Model  C  1306  Goss 
Community  press,  4  Units  plus  folder. 
Installed  1976,  used  sparingly  since 
then.  Excellent  condition.  Send  inquir¬ 
ies  to  Box  1374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  one  Suburban/Community 
folder  with  double  parallel 
attachment— cross  head  perforator. 
Without  drive  and  control — $52,000. 
Contact  Peter  Palmer  (802)  222-4775. 


HARRIS 

N845  45.5  x  36  (Standard  &  narrow 
gap) 

Units  from  72-82  RH  and  LH 

N936  42  X  36 

N900  42  X  46 

V25  21.5  and  22.75 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cary  Imprinter  22.75  (1981) 

TE(;  HR  X  4000  After  Burner 
Butler  Splicers 
TEC  Catalitic  After  Burner 
-Harris  Presses  available  in  heat  set  or 
cold  configurations 

-Re-built  and  warranteed  units,  folders 
and  press  systems  available 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
511  West  Citrus  Edge 
Glendora,  CA  91740-5098 
(818)  914-3981  Tlx  (910)  584-1350 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500  Series  4  Units 
plus  8  position  roll  stand,  will  sell  indi¬ 
vidual  components. (408)  289-1400 
Telex  172644. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


3  UNIT  COLOR  KING  KJ6  folder  with 
double  parallel  plus  gluer,  75  HP,  3 
paper  roll  positions  with  air  shafts. 
(408)  289-1400  Telex  172644 

GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 

drives  and  accessories 

Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 

acces. 

Goss  Metroliner  6  units  22" 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  845-10  units,  3  folders 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 
Newsking  4  units,  complete 
KJ6  folders 

Colorking  3  units  1983 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 

WANTED;  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

GOSS 

Goss  Community  Presses 
5  Units,  1-S.C.  Folder 
with  40  H.P.  Drive 

3  Units,  1-S.C.  Folder 
with  50  H.P.  Drive 

2  Units,  1  Community  Folder 
with  20  H.P.  Drive 
Goss  Suburban  Press 

5  Units  (1-1500  Series) 

6  Pos.  Roll  Stand,  40  H.P. 

Press  Drive 

HARRIS 

Harris  V-15A  Press 

7  Units,  V-15A  Press 
with  JF7  Folder  1969-71 

KING 

Color  King  Press,  5  Units 
Reconditioned  with  2-KJ6 
Folders,  30  H.P.  &  20  H.P. 

Press  Drives 

NEWS  KING  PRESSES 
6  Unit,  News  King  Press  with 
KJ6  Folder,  30  H.P.  Press  Drive 

4  tJnit,  News  King  Press  with 
KJ6  Folder,  3  H.P.  Press  Drive 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Baldwin  Count-o-veyors 
Ebway  Splicers 
3-Knife  trimmers 
All  presses  available  "as-is”, 
reconditioned  or  delivered  and 
installed.  Will  sell  complete 
presses  or  add-on  units. 

Web  Press  Corporation 
Midwest  Office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Suite  210 
Kansas  Ci^,  MO  641 1 1 
Contact:  terry  Morton 


HARRIS 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  %. 
-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard”,  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  2214” 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22”, 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS 

Harris  V15A  7  units  1  folder 
Harris  VI 5A  7  units  2  folders 
Harris  V15A  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  V15A  add  on  units,  completely 
refurbished 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  (two)  com¬ 
pletely  refurbished 
Harris  V700  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 
KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition  with  large  spare 
parts 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Single  Butler  splicer  4042-8  dua' 
unwind  and  hoist  system 
All  equipment  available  immediately  ir 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

11  RADO  DRIVE 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928 

(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 


MARTIN  EC  0  speed  splicer  and  hoist, 
late  model,  taken  in  trade  on  Ebway 
HS-35000.  Call  Tom  Curran  at  EBWAY, 
(312)  526-7757. 


MULLER  NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  3 
into  1  with  counter  stacker,  signode  and 
bottom  wrap.  All  as  complete  system,  or 
will  sell  individually.(408)  289-1400 
telex  172644. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 

running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 

drive,  complete  press  with  all 

accessories. 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  told  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


PARTS  FOR  Goss  Presses  service- 
mechanical  &  electrical  exchange  parts, 
good  service.  Dauphin  Graphics,  (717) 
362-3243. 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

1  News  King  add-on  unit,  1975 

4  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6  fold¬ 
er,  excellent  condition  1973-76 

5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder 
Complete  press  or  add-on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder 
mfg.  1983  -  like  new 

2  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community 

1  (3oss  Community  add-on  oil  bath  unit 

4  Unit  Community  with  SC  folder 

6  Unit/2  Folder  Community  with 
SC  and  Community  folder 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  4-high  with  heatset 
package,  3  floor  Community  units 

2  Urbanite  Tri-color  units  -  U-705, 
U-731 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  JF7  folder 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 
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PRESSES 


GOSS  URBANITE  5  mono  units,  one  3 
color  unit,  1/2,  1/4  folder  with  upper 
balloon  and  skip  slitter,  6  Cary  flying 
pasters  (3  right,  3  left)  offered  as 
complete  press  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents,  "as  is”,  or  rebuilt. 

I  PEC  Incorporated 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700 _ Tlx  206766 

GOSS  Urbanite,  "1000”  series  folder, 
6  units,  3-color.  Very  good  condition. 
Available  August.  Can  be  inspected  in 
production. 

ONE  Corporation 

3400  Malone  Drive,  Atlanta,  GA  30341 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  ■  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K&F 
Dilitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

GOSS  MARK  V  ADD-ON 
Excellent  (Condition 

9  -  Standard  units 
4  -  Half  decks 

1  -  Color  cylinder 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  %"  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

2  Goss  digital  reels 
4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1)  double 
folder 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050 _ Tlx  4-2362 

VERY  NICE  REBUILT  Harris  V-15  for 
sale  by  owner.  4  units  and  folder  bought 
from  a  national  used  printing  equip¬ 
ment  broker/dealer.  Spent  $60,000 
plus  rebuilding  to  present  good  shape. 
Don’t  let  this  happen  to  you!  Buy  one 
that  is  truly  in  good  shape.  Used  in  last 
three  years  on  small  weekly  newspaper. 
Sacrifice  for  $28,000. 

(301)  268-5673.  No  dealers. 

WEB  LEADER  PRESS  -  4  Perfecting 
Units  and  a  4-color  Quadra  Color  Unit  - 
Excellent  Shape  -  Less  than  2  years  - 
Used  about  20  hours  per  week.  We're 
moving.  Press  available  April  1987. 
The  Quad  Unit  can  be  leased. 

Brehm  Communications,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
28429,  San  Diego,  CA  92128. 

(619)  451-6200. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4”. 

Complete  5  unit  VI 5  Harris  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machine^  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 

Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserter  for 
daily  newspaper  operation.  Must 
be  in  good  operating  condition. 
Reply  Box  1330,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER 
PEOPLE 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


TEACHING  ASSISTANTSHIPS:  Salary 
plus  tuition  waiver  for  qualified  doctoral 
and  master's  students  in  journalism. 
News  or  advertising  experience  a  plus. 
Enroll  January,  June  or  August,  1987. 
Write:  Graduate  Advisor,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  SlU,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KLNluont 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  FACULTY  is 
seeking  four  colleagues  who  are 
committed  to  high  quality  teaching, 
research  and  service.  The  four  primary 
teaching  responsibilities  of  these 
tenure-track  positions  are  Dwriting/ 
editing/reporting  for  print  and/or 
brocastmg  media:  2)  communications 
law  and  nistory;  3)  public  relations/ 
advertising;  4)  and  photojournalism. 
Secondary  areas  of  need  are  media 
management,  ethics,  and  magazine 
journalism.  Ph.Ds  are  preferred  but 
exceptionally  strong  professional  exper¬ 
ience  may  be  acceptable.  These  posi¬ 
tions  are  tor  Fall  1987.  Screening  of 
applications  will  begin  in  November  but 
applications  will  be  accepted  until  posi¬ 
tions  are  filled.  One  position  is  expected 
to  be  a  tenured  associate  or  full  profes¬ 
sorship  and  the  other  tenure-track  at 
the  assistant  professor  level.  UK  is  an 
equal  employment  opportunity  employ¬ 
er  and  encourages  applications  from 
minorities  and  women.  Send  an  intro¬ 
ductory  letter,  a  detailed  vita,  plus  the 
names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  references  to:  Dr. 
Edmund  B.  Lambeth,  Director,  Chair 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
KY  40506-0042. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
The  Central  Maine  Morning  Sentinel,  a 
division  of  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Company  in  Waterville,  Maine,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  business 
manager.  Responsibilities  include 
accounting  functions,  recording 
controls,  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  operating  budgets,  preparation 
of  financial  statements  and  special 
reports,  and  special  projects  in  support 
of  general  management  objectives.  The 
business  manager  is  a  member  of  a 
senior  management  group  and  works 
with  Sentinel  department  managers  as 
well  as  with  corporate  financial  person¬ 
nel.  Candidates  for  the  position  should 
have  3  to  5  years  of  public  accounting 
background  and  have  demonstrated 
supervisory  skills.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  experience  with  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  data  processing  systems  is 
desirable.  A  successful  candidate  rnust 
exhibit  effective  verbal  and  written 
communications  skills,  relate  well  with 
people,  be  innovative  and  show  initia¬ 
tive.  A  letter  of  application  and  resume 
including  education,  salary  and  work 
history  should  be  sent  to:  Robert  M. 
Moorehead,  General  Manager 
Central  Maine  Morning  Sentinel 
25  Silver  St.,  Waterville,  Maine  04901 


CONTROLLER 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
financial  manager.  Requirements 
include  a  CPA  certificate,  3-5  years' 
public  accounting  experience,  excellent 
interpersonal  and  communications 
skills  plus  previous  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  This  is  a  key  position 
with  responsiblity  for  all  financial 
accounting  and  reporting  systems, 
budgeting  and  forecasting  systems, 
financial  analysis  and  cash 
management. 

If  you  meet  the  stated  qualifications 
and  enjoy  working  in  a  fast-paced  envi¬ 
ronment,  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

Personnel  Director 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
PO  Box  4689 

_ Atlanta,  GA  30302 _ 

PUBLISHERS  WANTED  for  weeklies 
grossing  $550,000,  full  plant,  2  unit 
press.  Isolated  growth  area,  non¬ 
competitive.  Opportunity  to  buy  part  or 
all.  Contact  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210 
Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway, 
KS  66205.  Confidential. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  OPPORTUNITY 

Rapid  growth  and  expansion  compels 
MediaNews  Group  to  accept  applications 
from  executives  with  a  proven  history  of 
accomplishment  in  newspapers.  If  you  are 
interested  in  joining  a  dynamic,  profession¬ 
al,  progp^essive  organization,  forward  your 
resume,  salary  and/or  bonus  history  and 
career  aspiration  summary  to: 

MediaNews  Group 
C/O  Nick  Lebra 
Vice  President  of 
Personnel  and  Labor 
309  South  Broad  St. 
Woodbury,  NJ  08096 


NEWSPAPER  BfiANAOEMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


Growth  and  expansion  in  our  Zone  3  small  grroup 
(total  weekly  circulation  150,000)  has  created  a  need 
for  two  top  hands-on  executives  in  our  editorial  and 
sales  and  marketing  departments.  We  want  to 
provide  above-average  compensation  and  incentives 
for  the  following  positions: 

EDITOR 

Very  strong  community-minded  executive  able  to 
direct  and  focus  complete  editorial  product  for  sever¬ 
al  daily  and  weekly  publications,  both  paid  and  free 
distribution.  Will  set  editorial  policy,  supervise 
managing  editor  and  staff  of  all  newspapers,  act  with 
publisher  as  community  liaison  and  voice. 
DIRECTOR  OF  SALES  AND  MARKETINO 
To  take  complete  control  of  classified  and  retail  sales 
for  all  publcations.  Superb  marketing  strengths 
necessary,  entrepreneurial  instincts  valuable,  people 
skills  essential. 

Please  send  complete  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  20,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Suburban  7-day  California  daily  seeks 
sharp,  aggressive  GM.  Should  have 
knowledge  of  controlled  circulation, 
competitive  metro  market  advertising 
sales,  and  administration.  Ability  to 
develop,  motivate,  and  lead  others 
essential.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Director,  Lesher  Communications,  Box 
5166,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Opportunity  for  young,  aggressive  sales¬ 
person  to  make  the  move  to  manage¬ 
ment.  10,000  circulation.  Zone  2  daily 
seeks  advertising  manager  able  to 
produce  revenue  and  motivate  staff. 
Sales  experience  essential.  Manage¬ 
ment  experience  desirable  but  not  a 
must.  Join  the  fastest  growing  group  in 
the  country.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1377,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  for  aggres¬ 
sive  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  7  with 
strong  TMC.  Top  salary  for  right  person. 
Write  Box  1389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
New  East  Coast  business  journal  needs 
dedicated,  talented  advertising 
manager.  Must  have  strong  print  sales 
history  and  the  ability  to  manage  and 
motivate.  Challenging  and  rewarding 
longterm  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  1394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  under  30,000 
daily  Zone  6  paper.  Send  resume  to  Box 
13/1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEMARKETING 
MANAGER 

If  you  would  like  to  work  for  a  fast  paced 
innovative  exciting  and  growing  news¬ 
paper  you  might  want  to  talk  to  us.  We 
are  looking  for  a  self-starter,  creative 
individual  who  enjoys  the  challenge  of 
training,  and  has  a  proven  track  record 
in  the  successful  implementation  of 
sales  programs  and  marketing  strate¬ 
gies.  We  offer  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package,  an  excellent  salary  plus  MBO 
and  opportunity  for  carreer  advance¬ 
ments.  Send  your  resume  in  strictest 
confidence  to  Jeannete  B.  Dowd,  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Director,  The  Boston 
Herald,  1  Herald  Square,  Boston,  MA 
02106.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

CLASSSIFIED  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
aggressive,  self-starter  who  enjoys  a 
challenge.  If  you  have  a  proven  track 
record  in  sales  and  would  like  to  join 
Americas  fastest  growing  newspaper, 
we'de  like  to  talk  to  you.  We  offer  a 
comprehensive  fringe  benefits  package 
and  an  excellent  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  with  opportunity  for  career 
advancements.  If  you  feel  you  have 
what  it  takes  to  meet  the  challenge  send 
your  resume  in  strictest  confidence  to 
Jeanette  B.  Dowd,  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  The  Boston  Herald,  1 
Herald  Square,  Boston,  MA  02106.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

DEPUTY  AD  DIRECTOR 
This  45,000  daily  newspaper  in  thriving 
Connecticut  is  seeking  a  deputy  and 
eventual  successor  to  its  advertising 
director. 

The  applicant  must  be  experienced  in 
all  aspects  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  have  several  years  of  management 
experience.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Publisher,  Journal 
Inquirer,  306  Progress  Dr.,  Manches¬ 
ter,  CT  06040. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


DIRECTOR,  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Opportunity  for  results  oriented  organiz¬ 
er  to  develop  a  ten-person  retail  and 
classified  department  for  award¬ 
winning,  11,000  Oklahoma  daily  in  a 
challenging  market.  Our  marketing  and 
service  record  is  excellent.  We  need 
sales  direction  to  match.  Contact  Ed 
Darling,  The  Duncan  Banner,  PO  Box 
1268,  Duncan,  OK  73534. 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 
Opportunity  for  strong  manager  to  lead 
outside  sales  staff  of  9  (retail  and  clas¬ 
sified  display)  in  highly  competitive 
market.  The  Boca  Raton  News  is  a 
Knight-Ridder,  20,000  circulation 
daily.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to;  Advertising  Director,  Boca  Raton 
News,  PO  Box  580,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33429. 

DISPLAY  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted  for  200,000  circulation  mail 
shopper.  It's  a  rapidly  growing  coastal 
area  of  Ventura,  California.  Excellent 
commission  structure.  Send  resume  to 
Personnel  Director,  Valley  Shopper, 
5353  Walker  St.,  Ventura,  CA  93003. 


E&P 

CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your  people-to-people 
meeting  place! 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER 
Do  you  have  a  record  of  success  in  clos- 
ing  major  retail  and  automotive 
accounts  in  a  highly  competitive  mark¬ 
et?  If  so,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  for 
you  in  Kansas  City.  Dominant  suburban 
weekly  with  over  82,000  circulation  in 
metro  areas  fastest  growing  market. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Jim  Reid,  Advertising  Director, 
Dispatch-Tribune  Newspapers,  7007 
NE  Parvin  Rd,  Kansas  City,  MO  64117. 

RELOCATE  to  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast. 
Fastest  growing  chain  of  weeklies  has 
immediate  opening  for  classified  mana¬ 
ger.  Telemarketing  skills  a  must.  If 
you’re  looking  for  your  first  manage¬ 
ment  position,  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1345,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

ARTIST 

The  Virginian-Pilot  and  The  Ledger-Star 
care  about  and  are  recognized  for  their 
graphics:  design,  art,  photography  and 
color  reproduction.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  with  several  years  of  newspap¬ 
er  experience  who  is  an  energetic, 
skilled  all-around  artist,  plus  has  a 
special  knack  for  informational 
graphics.  The  successful  candidate 
must  be  a  good  idea  person  and  work 
well  with  others.  A  college  degree  is 
preferred. 

If  you  think  you  fill  the  bill  send  a  small 
portfolio  and  a  resume  toi  Bob  Lynn, 
Graphics  Director,  The  Virginan-Pilot 
and  The  Ledger-Star,  150  Brambleton 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  VA  23510  or  call  (804) 
446-2392. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT 
Tampa-based  software  development 
firm  needs  individual  with  minimum 
three  years  circulation  management 
experience.  Data  processing  knowledge 
helpful.  Non-smoking  enviromnemnt. 
Send  resume  to  M.  Rubino,  Collier- 
Jackson,  Inc.,  3707  W.  Cherry  St., 
Tampa,  FL  33607. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Our  fast-paced,  growing  circulation 
department  is  seeking  a  professional  to 
enhance  the  corporation’s  revenue 
potential,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
by  maintaining  and  increasing  its 
circulation  base.  This  will  be 
accomplished  through  planning, 
directing,  and  implementing  or 
marketing,  sales,  and  service  efforts 
inpacting  established  and  potential 
home  delivered  subscribers  covering 
350,000  households.  Requires  a 
college  degree  in  business 
administration,  marketing  or 
equivalent,  5  to  10  years  of  well 
rounded  newspaper  circulation  and 
marketing  experience,  and  3  to  5  years 
general  newspaper  experience, 
including  interdepartmental 
management  coordination  preferred. 
Qualified  applicants  who  are  both  goal 
and  people  oriented  are  invited  to  send 
employment  history,  including  salary 
requirements,  in  confidence  to:  Marilyn 
Valletta,  The  Record,  150  River  St., 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Zone  7  12,000  daily  in  Eastern  Nebras¬ 
ka  needs  a  sales  oriented,  self  moti¬ 
vated  person  to  take  charge  and  lead 
the  circulation  department.  Knowledge 
of  all  aspects  of  circulation  essential. 
Great  opportunity  tor  career  advance¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  good  area  to  raise  a 
family.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  growing 
Southwest  daily.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL 
We’re  looking  for  an  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  professional  to  join  our  manage¬ 
ment  team.  The  ideal  candidate  must 
have  5  or  more  years  experience  with 
proven  track  record.  Must  be  knowledg- 
able  in  all  phases  of  circulation,  sales, 
sen/ice  and  collection  techniques,  and 
possess  the  ability  to  make  things 
happen.  This  is  a  challenging  position 
in  a  highly  competitive  market.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience. 
Resume  should  contain  salary  history 
and  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Please  send  resumes  to  The  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Light,  C/0  Sergio  Salinas,  Director 
of  Circulation,  PO  Box  161,  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  TX  78291. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Pacific 
Northwest  morning  daily.  Minimum  of 
three  years’  circulation  experience, 
including  two  years  at  the  district  mana¬ 
ger  level  or  above.  Must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  organizational,  planning 
and  promotion  skills  and  sales  success. 
Salary  range  $25,000  to  $31,000. 
Send  detailed  resume  and  cover  letter 
telling  about  yourself  and  your  news¬ 
paper  philosophy  to  Libet  Hatch, 
Personnel  Manager,  Conrallis  Gazette- 
Times,  PO  Box  368,  Corvallis,  OR 
97339-0368.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  OPENING 
As  a  result  of  sustained  growth,  we  are 
looking  for  a  few  experienced  District 
Managers  to  join  our  team.  If  you  are 
sales  minded,  down  to  earth,  enjoy  the 
challenging  work  that  a  district  offers 
and  are  interested  in  upper  mobility,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Please  forward  your  resume  to  Terry 
Brown,  The  Orange  County  Register, 
625  N.  Grand,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92711. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  circulation 
manager  with  several  years  experience 
for  the  Port  Charlotte  area,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  in  Southwest  Flor¬ 
ida.  Send  resume  to  David  Bitner,  or 
Huey  Stinson,  Charlotte  Sun,  23170 
Haborview  Rd.,  Charlotte  Harbor,  FL 
33950  or  call  (813)  629-2855. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER— 
Significant  opportunity  tor  aggressive, 
creative  sales  manager.  Two  award¬ 
winning  New  England  daily’s  of  50,000 
combined  circulation.  Seeking  results- 
oriented  manager  to  further  single  copy 

frowth  in  a  fascinating  affluent  market. 

xperience  necessary.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to;  Nancy  S.  Cole¬ 
man,  Consumer  Marketing  Manager, 
Southern  Connecticut  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  75  Tresser  Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT 
06901. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

ATEX  SYSTEM 

Assistant  System  manager  for  100 
terminal  Atex  system  NYC.  Will  monitor 
system  and  assist  users  during  peak 
usage,  then  perform  maintenance  in  the 
evening.  Hours:  2  PM-10  PM,  Monday- 
Friday.  Applicant  should  have  Atex 
background  and  be  familiar  with  daily 
newspaper  editorial  procedures. 
Personal  computer  experience  and 
knowledge  of  typography  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  to  Box  1244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

3000  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  List. 
$16,040-$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261. 

(Fee  required.) 

A  MEDIUM-SIZE  community  daily  is 
seeking  a  local  news  editor  who  will 
have  primary  responsibility  for  local 
news  content.  We  require  an  idea 
person  with  strong  planning  and 
management  skills  and  the  ability  to 
deal  effectively  with  a  13-person  staff 
and  the  public.  Our  goal  is  strong  local 
news  content  on  a  wide-ranging  array  of 
subjects.  The  ideal  candidate  is  some¬ 
one  with  demonstrated  skills  in  the 
areas  of  planning,  management,  leader¬ 
ship  and  team-building,  who  is  also  a 
top-notch  editor  who  can  improve  the 
quality  of  writing.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Contact:  Wickliffe  R.  Powell, 
managing  editor.  The  Independent,  PO 
Box  311,  Ashland,  KY  41105-0311. 
(606)  329-1717. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
sought  by  Zone  2  daily  in  strong  sports 
market.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
1376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  sought  for 
18,000  AM  daily  in  beautiful  South¬ 
west  mountains.  At  least  5  years  news¬ 
room  experience  required  and  some 
management  experience  preferred. 
Night  work  job  involves  planning,  orga¬ 
nizing  and  editing  city  news  coverage 
under  the  supervison  of  the  city  editor. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Dan  Hogan, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The  New 
Mexican,  PO  Box  2048,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87504-2048.  Member  of  the  Gannett 
Group. 

A  TEAM  OF  INVESTIGATIVE  financial 
reporters  has  been  setting  Wall  Street 
on  its  ear  in  the  last  few  months  with  a 
50  year  -old  magazine.  Come  see  if 
there’s  a  fit  for  you;  we  have  openings 
for  reporters  at  all  levels  of  experience. 
Respond  with  a  note  and  resume 
directly  to  the  Editor-In-Chief,  Derek 
Drew,  Investment  Dealer’s  Digest,  150 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10038. 

ATTENTION  FREE-LANCERS 
Trade  journal  publisher  in  market  for 
feature  stories  and  accompanied  color 
photos  on  building  and/or  operation  of 
commercial  boats — harbor,  inland 
waterways,  offshore  service, 
commercial  fishing,  etc. — from  all 
areas  of  country.  (No  sports  or  merchant 
marine  craft).  Write  Box  1397,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUILDING 
A  WINNER 

The  Tacoma  (WA)  News  Tribune,  a 
McClatchy  newspaper,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  key  openings  in  one  of  the  nation's 
most  exciting,  competitive 
environments: 

Editorial  Writer 
Copy  Desk  Chief 
Assistant  Sports  Editor/Slot 
In  each  case,  the  ideal  candidate  is 
doing  a  similar  job  in  a  competitive 
market  and  has  built  a  record  of  prog¬ 
ressive  responsibility.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  complete  edition  of 
your  paper  to  Norman  Bell,  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA 
98411. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  -  Growing  locally 
oriented  Zone  2  daily  seeks  aggressive 
self  starter  to  cover  local  business.  Box 
1346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Startup  Zone  4  business  publication 
needs  talented,  aggressive  journalist  to 
head  up  editorial  operations. 
Responsibilities  split  between 
reporting/layout-editing-management. 
Must  have  strong  reporting  background 
and  an  interest  in  analytical  and 
investigative  business  journalism. 
Apply  Box  1393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER-  experienced 
writer  with  solid  skills  and  sound 
judgmenet  who  understands  the 
problems,  opportunities  and  complex 
issues  facing  large  and  small 
businesses.  Send  resume  to  Mike 
Hilkfrink,  Managing  Editor,  The  Quincy 
Herald-Whig,  130  South  Fifth,  Quincy, 
IL  62301. 


CITY  EDITOR 
EVENING  DAILY 

Career  opportnity  for  experienced  city 
editor  at  The  Hemet  News  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  6-day  21,000  community  newspap¬ 
er  in  Southern  California.  No.  2  mana¬ 
ger  for  staff  of  14.  Must  have  proven 
ability  to  lead  talented  staff  plus  strong 
editing,  makeup  and  VDT  skills.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years  as  newsroom  supervisor 
with  references  required.  Background 
as  accomplished  reporter  a  plus.  Call 
Lou  Godfrey,  ME  (714)  925-0555. 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Capital  Times,  The  PM  daily  in 
Madison,  Wl,  needs  someone  with 
strong  journalistic  credentials,  creative 
vision  and  the  sensitivity  it  takes  to  be  a 
reat  manager.  Will  supervise  a  staff  of 
5,  including  two  assistants.  We’re  in  a 
highly  competitive  market  that  includes 
a  state  capital  and  major  university. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  and  a 
description  of  your  management  style 
and  philosophy  on  news  coverage  by 
October  2,  to:  Dennis  Hetzel,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Capital  Times,  PO  Box 
8060,  Madison,  Wl  53708.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  Zone  2  daily  needs  top-notch 
copy  editor  who  loves  English  and  great 
design.  Competitive  salary.  Good  bene¬ 
fits.  Great  place  to  live.  Rush  letter, 
resume,  tearsheet.  Box  1367,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienced, 
versatile  copy  editor  proficient  at 
compiling  foreign  and  national  stories 
from  wire  services,  diplomatically  chal¬ 
lenging  and  polishing  staff-written  state 
and  local  copy.  We  seek  a  mature  editor 
who  can  demonstrate  sound  news  judg¬ 
ment,  mastery  of  the  language  and  the 
ability  to  write  bright,  accurate  head¬ 
lines.  Daytime  hours  M-F,  some  Satur¬ 
day  evenings.  Write,  including  resume 
and  samples  of  your  best  work,  to  Lois 
Blinkhorn,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  PO  Box  661, 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR,  BOATING 
Join  two-person  copy  desk  working  with 
small  but  excellent  staff  of  reporters  on 
the  nation's  leading  boating  newspaper. 
We  want  a  creative  editor  who  handles 
words  and  writers  well,  moves  alot  of 
copy  skillfully,  has  a  good  sense  of 
layout  and  design  and  is  deft  with  head¬ 
lines  and  blurbs.  Boating  knowledge 
experience  a  plus.  Pleasant  work  envi¬ 
ronment;  competitive  salary.  Please 
send  resume  to  Editorial  Director, 
Soundings,  Essex,  CT  06426. 


COPY  EDITOR  25,000  circulation 
Sunbelt  daily  located  in  city  of  50,000 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  copy  editor  who  can  also 
design,  bright,  modular  pages,  make 
good  use  of  full-color  process  and  spot 
color  and  write  crisp,  accurate 
headlines  on  deadline.  We  are  also 
taking  applications  for  future  copy 
editing  positions.  Contact  The  News 
Editor,  The  Meridian  Star,  PO  Box 
1591,  Meridian,  MS  39301,  (601) 
693-1551. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
The  Patent  Trader,  fast  growing  award 
winning  community  newspaper  covering 
10  towns  in  northern  Westchester 
County,  40  miles  north  of  New  York 
City,  seeks  executive  editor  to  manage 
newsroom.  Candidate  should  have 
strong  news  background,  editing  skills, 
ambition  and  energy.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Carll  Tucker,  The  Patent  Trader, 
272  N.  Bedford  Rd.,  Mount  Kisco,  NY 
10549. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed  for 
nation's  largest  daily  law  newspaper. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ment,  PO  Box  54026,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90054. 


FEATURE  WRITERS  WANTED. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Anchorage 
Daily  News  is  looking  for  experienced 
feature  writers  who  excel  at  enterprise 
journalism.  If  you  have  the  talent,  we'll 
give  you  the  time  and  support  to  write 
powerful,  in-depth  stories.  Looking  to 
hire  by  October  15.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Features  Job,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  1001  Northway  Dr.,  Anchorage, 
AK  99508. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
A  rapidly  growing  national  printer  is 
looking  for  a  person  with  a  strong  tech¬ 
nical  background  in  the  graphic  arts  to 
fill  this  position.  5  years  experience 
required  and  people  management  skills 
are  a  must.  Salary  plus  incentive  and 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Retail  Graphics,  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  2001  Bedford  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 
MO  64116. 


“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  985(33. 


HUNGRY?  We’re  looking  for  a  publisher 
for  our  very  successful  monthly  busi¬ 
ness  tabloid  in  Zone  5. 

A  great  staff,  a  fast  growing  market, 
super  working  conditions  and  a  strong 
product  all  await  the  right  person.  If 
you're  just  itching  to  run  your  own  show, 
but  have  the  strength  of  a  strong 
publishing  group  behind  you,  drop  us  a 
resume,  TODAY.  We’re  ready  to  hear 
from  you.  Only  WINNERS  need  apply. 
Box  1369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST/RESEARCHER 
Fast  growing  company  seeks  individual 
with  following  requirements:  journalism 
degree  from  highly  accredited  universi¬ 
ty,  minimum  of  two  years  experience  as 
a  financial  writer  on  major  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  publication.  Must  be  profes¬ 
sional,  creative,  intelligent,  flexible, 
and  thorough.  Research  involved.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR — Do  you  enjoy  woodworking? 
Our  company  is  starting  a  new  regional 
woodworking  newspaper  for  the  North¬ 
east  and  we  are  looking  for  an  editor  to 
make  it  a  winner.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  journalist  who  also 
has  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
wood,  tools  and  equipment.  Send 
resume  to  Jack  Turner,  Soundings 
Publications,  Essex,  CT  06426. 


EXECUTIVE  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
The  Miami  News  seeks  a  dynamic  jour¬ 
nalist  with  business  writing,  editing  and 
supevisory  experience  to  head  its  busi¬ 
ness  desk. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Miami  News  also  is  looking  for  a 
sports  editor  with  proven  ability  in  edit¬ 
ing,  reporting  and  supervising  to  run  its 
sports  department. 

Both  jobs  are  on  department  head  level 
with  excellent  pay  and  fringes.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Sue 
Reisinger,  Managing  Editor,  The  Miami 
News,  PO  Box  615,  Miami,  FL  33152. 


LEADING  CHAIN  of  business  newspap¬ 
ers  seeks  quick  organized  accurate 
wordsmith  to  edit  and  coordinate  news 
coverage  in  its  9-reporter  Washington 
bureau.  Two  years  daily  jouranlism 
experience  required.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Bureau  Chief,  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations,  1333  H  St.  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20(305.  No  phone  calls  please. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Suburban  weekly  newspaper  group 
seeks  person  with  news  writing,  photo- 
raphy,  management  experience, 
ggressive  leadership  position  in  large 
suburb.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Publisher,  Minnesota  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  7401  Bush  Lake  Road,  Edina, 
MN  55435. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Zone  9  metro  area  small  daily  seeks  a 
creative  manager  to  produce  an  innova¬ 
tive  community  newspaper  with  strong 
emphasis  on  local  news.  Experienced 
managerial  and  editing  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
Journalists  with  three  or  more  years’ 
experience  are  invited  to  apply  to  the 
Kiplinger  Graduate  Program  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Yearlong  midcareer  program 
combines  writing  longform  articles  for 
publication  with  liberal  arts  studies 
leading  to  a  master's  degree.  Ten 
fellows  appointed  each  year  receive  free 
tuition  and  monthly  stipends.  One-week 
reporting  trip  to  Washington  included. 
Selection  is  competitive.  Minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  Next  class  begins 
Sept.  23,  1987.  Write  or  phone  Prof. 

John  Wicklein,  Director,  Kiplinger  Prog¬ 
ram,  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State 
University,  242  West  18th  Ave., 
Columbus,  OH  43210;  (614) 

422-2607.  422-6291.  Prospective 
candidates  may  schedule  interview  with 
director  at  Atlanta  Marriott  Hotel  Nov. 
13-15  during  SPJ,  SDX  Convention. 

LARGEST  PAID  circulation  weekly  in 
the  state  needs  general  assignment 
reporter/sports  reporter  immediately. 
Excellent  opportunity  in  beach  resort 
area.  Photography  skills  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Trish  Hogen- 
miller.  The  Whale  Newspaper,  PO  Draw¬ 
er  37,  Lewes,  DE  19958. 

LAYOUT  AND  COPY  EDITOR  to  help  j 
growing,  suburban  Connecticut  daily  j 
look  and  read  better.  Send  letter, 
resume,  clips  to  Chris  Powell,  Managing 
Editor,  Journal  Inquirer,  306  Progress 

Drive.  Manchester,  CT  06040. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for  daily 
law  newspaper.  Strong  editing, 
production,  management  skills.  Good 
pay,  benefits.  Resume,  clips  to 
Editorial  Department,  PO  Box  54026, 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90054, 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  copy  editor  for 
medium  sized  South  Carolina  daily. 

Good  news  judgment  a  must  but  right 
person  will  also  be  a  solid  wordsmith 
with  flair  for  design  and  layout.  Work 
with  full  color  helpful.  Good  opportunity 
for  advancement  at  46,000  AM. 
Contact  Nick  Russo  at  the  Anderson 
Independent-Mail,  PO  Box  2507, 
Anderson,  SC  29622. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1986 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $3.95  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.15  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  20, 1986 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established, 
18,000  circulation,  6-day  locally 
oriented  newspaper  in  conservative, 
northwest  Illinois.  Must  have  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  background  in  all 
phases  of  newsroom  operation.  Must 
guide,  motivate  and  maintain  an  award¬ 
winning  staff  of  16  people.  We  believe 
in  a  total  team  management  concept. 
You  should  possess  the  ability  and 
desire  to  write  editorials  and  columns. 
An  excellent  community  opportunity. 
Salary  and  fringe  benefits  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Reply  to 
Publisher,  Freeport  Journal  Standard, 
27  S.  State,  Freeport,  IL  61032. 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  for  6,000  circulation, 
6-day  daily  in  Zone  7.  Heavy  on  local 
news.  Experience  necessary.  Send  full 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to  Box 
1390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  (SPORTS)  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  a  solid  news  editor  to 
be  the  sports  editor  of  our  7-day  family 
owned  newspaper  in  one  of  the  most 
exciting  journalism-and  sports-markets 
in  the  nation.  Experience  in  staff  direc¬ 
tion,  editing  and  layout  is  necessary. 
Write  Richard  Hughes,  Editor,  The 
Home  News,  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ  08903. 


PAGE  DESIGNER 

Lively  AM  paper  in  the  booming  South¬ 
west  that  uses  lots  of  color  pictures  and 
graphics.  Desk  skills  necessary.  Send 
your  best  news  and/or  feature  layouts  to 
Sandy  Schwartz,  The  Mesa  Tribune, 
120  West  First  Ave.,  Mesa,  AZ  85202. 


PROGRESSIVE,  MEDIUM-SIZE  West 
Texas  newspaper  seeks  experienced 
copy  editors  and  reporters  dedicated  to 
excellence  and  who  know  how  to  hussle. 
Competitive  wages  and  benefits.  Copy 
editor  applicants,  contact  News  Editor 
Keith  Briscoe;  reporters.  City  Editor 
Gail  Burke,  at  The  Odessa  American, 
PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 


REPORTERS  with  photo  and  writing 
skills  needed  for  bi-weekly  in  growing 
community.  Send  resume  to  OKEECH¬ 
OBEE  NEWS,  PO  Box  638,  Okeecho¬ 
bee,  FL  33472 


REPORTER 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal 
Herald  is  seeking  a  reporter  with  at  least 
3  years  of  experience  to  fill  a  general 
assignment  position.  Applicants  must 
demonstrate  the  writing  and  reporting 
skills,  versatility  and  enterprise  to  do 
both  colorful  features  and  major  take¬ 
outs  on  significant  stories  within  and 
outside  our  circulation  area.  Circulation 
for  the  all  day  newspaper  is  220,000. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jim  Ripley, 
Metro  Editor;  4th  and  Ludlow  Streets, 
Dayton,  OH  45401. 

REPORTERS/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Growing,  Zone  9  daily  (65,000  plus) 
has  immediate  openings  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  photographer  who's  not  content  to 
rest  on  yesterday's  award-winning  photo 
and  several  reporters  and  a  business 
writer  with  proven  skills  and  creative 
writing  styles.  We  need  writers  who 
don't  miss  a  beat  and  can  translate 
news  facts  into  how  they  affect  reader's 
everyday  lives.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to:  PO  Box  4275,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89127-0275. 


REPORTER  WITH 
EXPERIENCE 

A  monthly  business  magazine  in 
Southern  New  Hampshire  seeks  a  writer 
with  strong  journalism  credentials,  who 
can  cover  complex  issues  and  write  an 
occassional  feature  with  flair. 
Applicants  must  have  a  minimum  of 
three  years'  experience.  Please  submit 
samples  of  written  work  that  emphasize 
your  versatility.  Do  not  call.  Send 
correspondence  tO; 

Editor,  Business  N  H,  177  East 
Industrial  Dr.,  Manchester,  NH  03103. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Septei 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

For  Zone  3,  75,000  daily.  Tough, 
committed  pro  with  5  years  experience. 
Must  be  good  wordsmith,  high  energy, 
persistent  digger.  Growing  suburban 
daily  offers  superlative  benefits,  tell-it- 
like  it-is  philosophy,  congenial  atmo¬ 
sphere,  unmatched  potential  for  profes¬ 
sional  exposure  in  top  national  commu¬ 
nications  marketplace.  Reply  to  Box 
1373,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTERS — Immediate  openings  for 
two  reporters  with  good  chance  of 
advancement  to  editors.  If  afraid  of  long 
hours,  rural  areas,  working  on  weekly, 
don't  apply.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Glades  Newspapers,  Attn.  Del  Stuart, 
PO  Box  1236,  Clewiston,  FL,  or  call 
(813)  983-9148. 


SEEKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  to  over¬ 
see  operation  of  long  established,  paid 
circulation,  small  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers.  Will  be  responsible  tor 
assigning  and  editing  of  5  to  7  reporters 
and  helping  to  do  layout  and  pasteup. 
Mature,  responsible  and  competent 
person  is  sought.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Can  start  immediately  or 
within  one  month.  Send  resume  to 
Andrew  Quigley,  Chelsea  Record,  18 
Fourth  St.,  Chelsea,  MA  02150. 


SMALL  BUT  aggressive  daily  in  Zone  5 
is  looking  for  a  entry-level  reporter  with 
intuition  and  initiative.  Clips  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1386,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  NEEDED  at  an  award¬ 
winning  quality  weekly  in  North  Alaba¬ 
ma.  Will  have  complete  responsiblity  for 
producing  the  sports  pages  with  the 
help  of  a  good  network  of  stringers. 
You'll  be  covering  primarily  the  seven 
high  schools  in  our  county,  but  those 
schools  produced  nine  major  college 
scholarship  athletes  last  year  including 
one  of  the  most  sought-after  running 
backs  in  the  country.  One  of  those 
schools  finished  first  in  the  state  in 
football,  basketball,  and  track.  Sports 
editor  also  handles  the  education  beat. 
$280  per  week  to  start,  with  company- 
paid  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  life  insur¬ 
ance.  National  forest  and  wilderness 
area  located  in  the  county.  Short  drive 
to  several  metro  areas.  Some  exper¬ 
ienced  preferred,  but  recent  graduates 
will  be  considered.  Reply  to  Luke 
Slaton,  Publisher,  The  Moulton  Adver¬ 
tiser,  PO  Box  517,  Moulton,  AL  35650. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  -  Four-person  sports 
department  needs  an  experienced  lead¬ 
er  to  manage  our  top-notch  reporting 
staff.  Successful  candidate  will  have 
experience  in  managing  and  motivating 
people,  scheduling,  editing,  layout  and 
design  Resumes  and  salary  history  tO: 
Ron  Stewart,  Editor,  Greeley  (Jaily 
Tribune,  Greeley,  CO  80632. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

10,000  daily  near  New  York  City  seeks 
sports  editor.  Managed  staff  that 
emphasizes  local  sports.  Enthusiasm 
more  important  than  experience.  Job 
offers  excellent  opportunity  for 
someone  who  wants  to  run  own 
department  and  is  not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Managing 
Editor,  North  Jersey  Advance,  PO  Box 
800,  Flanders,  NJ  07836. 


SPORTS  PERSON  NEEDED  for  PM 
North  Carolina  Daily  to  fill  hole  on 
3-person  staff.  Terminal  skills  desired. 
Call  or  write  Dan  Richards,  Sports 
Editor,  Hickory,  NC  28603.  Phone 
(704)  322-4510,  best  time  to  call  9:30 

AM. _ 

SPORTSWRITER:  One  to  two  years 
experience  on  small  daily  preferred. 
Must  be  able  to  do  desk  work.  Will 
consider  recent  college  graduate.  Send 
resumes  and  clips  to  Ray  Evans,  Sports 
Editor,  Laredo  Morning  Times,  PO  Box 
2129,  Laredo,  TX  78041. 

ber20,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER  for  Wyoming 
daily.  Photo  and  layout  experience 
required.  Cover  high  schools  plus  many 
other  sports.  Contact  Bill  Frederick, 
Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
508,  Worland,  WY  (307)  347-3241. 

SPORTS  WRITER — Daily  newspaper 
seeks  #2  person  for  sports.  Salary 
$10,400.  Resumes  to  Joe  Kusek, 
News-Journal,  PO  Box  1689,  Clovis, 
NM  88101. _ 

THE  HAWK  EYE,  20,000  circulation 
daily  in  Burlington,  lA  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  to  cover  education. 
Candidate  should  have  at  least  one  year 
of  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper  and 
be  able  to  relate  issues  to  the  lives  of 
readers.  We  want  school  board  reports 
and  more.  Candidates  must  be  willing 
to  dig  for  facts  and  analyze  budgets.  An 
ability  to  write  clearly,  quickly  and 
accurately  is  required.  Salary  range 
$300  to  $350  a  week.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Charles  Gates,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Hawk  Eye,  800  S.  Main  St.,  Burlington, 
lA  52601. 


TOP  NOTCH  JOURNALISTS  wanted  for 
expanding  paper  in  sunny  Southwest 
growing  metro  area.  Self  starting, 
aggressive  reporters;  creative  copy 
editors  who  know  news,  good  writing 
and  design;  city  editors  who  can  plan, 
craft  good  writing  and  motivate.  Send 
resumes  and  tearsheets  to  Box  1391, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN 
We're  a  50,000  PM  daily  serving  north¬ 
east  Iowa.  Recently,  we've  had  a  top 
notch  general  assignment  reporter  and 
a  quality  copy  editor  move  on  and  we 
want  to  replace  them  with  people  of  the 
same  caliber.  We're  looking  for  a  repxjr- 
ter  who  is  adept  at  covering  a  wide 
range  of  stories  on  a  rural  beat.  We're 
seeking  a  copy  editor  with  solid 
language  skills  who  can  put  together  an 
attractive  page.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor,  Waterloo  Cour¬ 
ier,  Po  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


WEEKLY  ZONE  5  NEWSPAPER  seeks 
versatile,  strong  editor  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  production, 
including  layout  and  photography.  Must 
also  assume  publishing  responsibilities, 
directing  and  managing  ad  sales  force. 
Excellent  growth  potential.  Please  send 
resume,  cover  letter,  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1344,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


We're  an  85,000  circulation  AM  daily, 
growing  fast  and  looking  for  a  few  go<^ 
people: 

•Feature  Reporter  for  Living  section,  to 
write  trend  pieces,  profiles,  news 
features.  Experience  covering  living  and 
style  stories  preferred. 

•Sports  Reporter  to  cover  triple-A 
baseball  beat.  General  assignment  work 
in  off  season,  including  division  I 
football  and  basketball. 

•Copy  Editor  for  a  news  desk  that  takes 
pride  in  drawing  the  best  elements  from 
4  wire  services  and  giving  them 
appropriate  play  in  front  section. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Mike  Connor, 
The  Post-Standard,  Box  4818, 
Syracuse,  NY  13221. 


WRITER/EDITOR 

needed  for  labor  union's  newspaper, 
brochures,  flyers,  etc.  Photographic 
and  layout  skills  a  must.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Public  Affairs  Dept.,  CSEA,  1108  0 
Street,  Sacramento,  (JA  95814. 

WRITER/EDITOR 

Sharp,  super  writer  to  create  new  baby/ 
parenting  publication  for  Washington 
DC  publisher.  Need  witty,  fact-packed 
copy  to  contrast  with  smarmy  goo-goo 
typical  of  field.  Money  is  no  object  if 
you're  the  one.  PO  Box  6638,  Silver 
Spring,  MD  20906. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR  is  looking 
for  a  features  writer  who  can  write  know- 
ledgably  about  religion,  values,  ethics 
and  more.  Applicants  should  have  three 
years'  experience,  be  self-starter  and 
enjoy  working  with  an  extremely 
talented  features  staff.  Salary  based  on 
experience.  If  you  are  a  terrific  writer, 
have  an  imagination  and  a  sense  of 
humor,  send  your  resume  and  clips  to 
John  Peck,  Features  Editor,  The  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  PO  Box  26807,  Tucson,  AZ 
85726-6807.  _ 


MAILROOM 


FIELD  SERVICE  MANAGERS 

Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  the  inserter  company,  has 
immediate  requirements  for  field 
service  managers  responsible  for  the 
installation  and  training  of  GMA 
inserting  systems  to  the  newspaper 
industry  throughout  the  United 
States.  Please  forward  resume  to 
Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  11  Main  St.,  Southboro.  MA 
01772,  Attn:  Manager  Human 
Resources. 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Hiring,  scheduling,  planning  and  super¬ 
vision  are  just  a  few  of  the  challenges 
which  face  you  in  this  7-day,  Zone  2, 
AM  newspa^r  operation.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  tough  but  fair  individual  who 
understands  Tabor  contracts  and  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  ITU  laws.  Excel¬ 
lent  compensation  package  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to  Box  1333, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  ANALYST 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  a  marketing  analyst.  The 
successful  candidate  will  work  in  our 
market/research  department  reporting 
to  the  marketing  manager.  To  quali^ 
candidates  must  have  3-5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  research  studies, 
analyzing  data,  writing  brochures,  deve¬ 
loping  and  making  sales  presentations. 
(Computer  knowledge  is  also  essential  in 
handling  the  demands  of  this  powerful 
marketing  medium.  A  B.S  or  M.S.  in 
communications,  marketing,  business 
or  related  field  preferred.  Interested 
parties  send  resume  to  Mr.  Preston 
Vanderford,  Personnel  Director,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  900  N.  Tucker, 
Saint  Louis,  MO  63101.  EOE  M/F. 


SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER 
Continued  growth  has  produced  an 
opening  in  sales  at  Creative  Data 
Systems--the  newspaper  software 
professionals  with  the  largest  customer 
base  of  installed  business  systems  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

As  an  IBM  VAR,  CDS  markets  its  soft¬ 
ware  applications  on  System/36  and 
System/38  hardware  to  newspapers 
internationally.  The  opening  is  based  in 
the  company's  Kansas  Ci^  headquar¬ 
ters  with  40%  travel  anticipated. 
Providing  excellent  products  and 
services  starts  with  an  unyielding  orien¬ 
tation  toward  truly  understanding 
customer  needs.  Candidates  with  prior 
newspaper  and/or  computer  sales 
consultant  experience  have  the  highest 
likelihood  of  success. 

We  offer  salary,  incentives,  and  a  career 
path  commensurate  with  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  performance.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  qualifications  and 
requirements  to: 

VP  of  Marketing 
Creative  Data  Systems 
9300  W.  noth  Street,  Suite  150 
Overland  Park,  KS  66210 
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HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


Controls  & 
Composition  Division 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


PRODUCT 

MARKETING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Harris  Corporation,  with  sales  of  over  $2  billion,  is  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  state-of-the-art  information  prtKessing,  commu¬ 
nication  and  microelectronic  products  for  the  worldwide 
Information  Technology  market.  Its  Controls  and  Compo¬ 
sition  Division  is  a  leading  producer  of  an  exciting  new 
family  of  page  display  ad  layout,  and  copy  pr<x:essing 
systems  for  the  newspaper  industry.  With  the  dramatic 
increase  in  sales  and  a  commanding  market  share,  im¬ 
mediate  opportunities  exist  within  our  Product  Mcirketing 
group. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  planning,  organizing  and 
implementing  product  line  marketing  activities  as  well 
as  sales  support.  You  will  also  be  responsible  for  order 
forecasts,  shipment  plans,  production  plans,  as  well  as 
sales  forecasts,  budgets,  pricing  of  products  and  strate¬ 
gic  planning. 

To  qualify,  you  should  have  a  BA  in  Printing  Management 
or  equivalent  with  at  least  five  (5)  years’ applicable 
experience.  You  should  also  possess  an  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspaper  pre-press  applications,  editorial/clas¬ 
sified  ad  copy  flow,  and  text  editing  systems.  In  addition, 
a  knowledge  of  the  PC  indu-stry  and  publication  related 
industry  is  also  required. 

Harris  Controls  and  Composition  Division  offers  an 
outstanding  compensation/benefits  package  and  a 
delightful  Melbourne,  Florida  location.  If  you  would 
like  to  know  more  about  these  exciting  opportunities 
for  personal  and  professional  growth,  plus  advance¬ 
ment  awaiting  you  at  Harris,  send  your  resume 
including  salary  history  to:  D.G.  Sheffield,  Harris 
Controls  and  Composition  Division,  Dept.  EP,  P.O. 
Box  430,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION,  OUR  NAME  IS 

HARRIS 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F/H/V 
1  3  HARRIS 


A  News  center  in  its  own  right... the 
Classified  Pages  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  where  thousands  of 
newspaper  people  get  together  every 
week! 


COMMUNICATE 
WITH  THE 
COMMUNICATORS 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  a  52,000 
daily  with  strong  photo  commitment. 
Three  years  minimum  experience  as 
photojournalist.  Must  be  excellent 
photographer  and  have  good  people 
skills.  Send  resume  and  up  to  30  slides 
(no  prints)  to  Clyde  Mueller,  Photo 
Editor,  Ogden  Standard-  Examiner,  PO 
Box  951.  Ogden,  UT  84402. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  EDITOR 

Photo  editor  for  national  4  color  maga¬ 
zine  based  in  Harrisburg,  PA.  Candidate 
must  have  ability  with  35mm  camera, 
photo  edit  experience  helpful.  Interest 
in  and  familiarity  with  country  subjects 
important.  Writing  ability  also  helpful. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Personnel  Director,  Historical  Times 
Inc.,  Box  8200,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105. 
EOE. _ ° _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  morning,  even¬ 
ing,  Sunday  papers.  General  assign¬ 
ment,  sports,  features,  ads.  Newspaper 
experience  required.  Color  experience 
and  supervisory  experience  desirable. 
Send  resume,  clips,  samples,  list  of 
references  to  Tony  Zona,  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  PA  16534.  No 
phone  calls. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

GROWING  ZONE  9  DAILY  needs  Press& 
room  Supervisor  for  double  wide  offset 
press.  Must  have  organized  work  habits 
with  high  marks  in  Personnel  and 
Management.  Increasing  color  needs 
dictate  quality  from  top  down.  Will 
supervise  and  work  with  two  crews  and 
set  up  maintenance  shift.  Answer  direct 
to  Publisher.  Resume  to  Box  1387, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

ASSISTANT  COMPOSING  MANAGER 
Zone  4,  100,000  plus  daily  seeks  indi¬ 
vidual  with  drive  to  excel  and  advance. 
The  right  person  must  have  CAD/CAM 
background  (CAM  EX  preferred)  and  the 
ability  to  plan,  train  and  motivate  the 
staff  of  44.  Production  background 
preferred,  but  not  essential.  Immediate 
opening.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1378,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  MANAGEMENT 
Goss  Urbanite,  Zone  2,  daily  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  operation 
seeking  experienced  quality  and  cost 
conscious  working  pressroom  foreman/ 
manager.  Ability  to  direct  and  motivate 
people  necessary.  Excellent  career 
opportunity  with  good  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  in  desirable  location.  Position 
immediately  available.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE’RE  IN  YOUR  FUTURE- 
ARE  YOU  IN  OURS? 

Crosfield  Hastech  is  revolutionizing  the 
newspaper  industry  worldwide.  We 
provide  a  wide  range  of  computerized 
text  and  graphics  work  stations  that  are 
reshaping  the  way  your  news  is  made. 
Our  software  covers  all  phases  of 
production  including  editorial  and  page 
layout,  classified  and  display 
advertising  and  interactive  graphics  in 
both  black  and  white  and  color. 

We  offer  a  supportive  work  environment 
where  ideas  flow  freely  and  where 
creativity  and  talent  are  recognized  and 
rewarded.  We  are  currently  seeking  a 
candidate  for  the  following  position: 
Senior  Product  Support  Specialist — 
Provide  technical  phone  assistance  to 
customers  and  onsight  field  service 
engineers  in  resolving  system  level 
problems.  Also  offers  the  challenge  of 
new  product  problem  isolation/ 
documentation.  Minimum  four  years’ 
experience  repairing  DEC-based 
systems  and  CD(i  disk  drives.  Crosfield 
Hastech  provides  and  excellent 
compenstion  package  including  a 
comprehensive  program  of  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  or  call: 

Andy  Kyriazis 
CROSFIELD 
HASTECH 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

670  North  (Commercial  Street 
Manchester,  NH  03101 
(603)  623-3330 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES  MANAGER 
Longview  Publishing  is  seeking  a  tech¬ 
nician  with  DEC  hardware  experience  to 
maintain  our  CSI  system,  and  an  ECRM 
system.  We  are  located  in  Bellevue, 
Washington.  If  you  have  the  experience 
call  Bob  Phillips  (206)  453-4288, 
Journal-American,  PO  Box  90130, 
Bellevue.  WA  98009-0130. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PRESS  ASSISTANT 
Major  NYC  financial  institution  needs 
No.  2  for  two-person  press-community 
relations  staff.  Requires  2-4  years 
experience  in  news  media  writing/ 
editing,  journ-comm-Eng  degree,  basic 
knowledge  of  economics/finance.  Job 
calls  for  writing,  arranging  media 
conferences,  producing  leaflets  and 
responding  to  media  inquiries.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume,  including  salary  history  to  Box 
1362.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


LOOKING  FOR  SALESPERSON  with 
experience  in  selling  press  equipment 
and  mailroom  equipment.  Must  be  able 
to  travel.  Please  call  (213)  256-4791. 


PHONE  ROOM  MANAGER 
Multiple  publication  (newspapers/ 
magazines)  firm  in  Michigan  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  classified  phone 
room  manager.  Strong  publications. 
Good  position  for  self-starter  with  ability 
to  train  sales  staff.  Growth  position. 
Base,  commision.  Resume  to  David 
Hohendorf,  Oakland  Community  News¬ 
papers,  7196  Cooley  Lake  Rd.,  Union 
Lake,  Ml  48085.  (313)  360-6397. 


SENIOR  REGIONAL 
SALES  MANAGER 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
PRESS  EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED  IN: 

•  4  PAGE  WIDE  IN 
OFFSET,  FLEXO, 
LETTERPRESS 

•  METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  SALES 

NOT  REQUIRED  TO 
RELOCATE . 

EXCELLENT  BENEFIT 
PACKAGE. 

Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

George  Derby 
Vice  President  Marketing 
PUBLISHERS 
EQUIPMENT 
3230  Commander  Drive 
DaUas,  TX  75006 
(214)  931-2312 


TYPESETTING 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -  Hard  driving  leader 
for  6-person  sports  department  for 
25,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  8. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  experi¬ 
ence  as  No.  1  or  No.  2  person  in 
comparably  sized  daily,  plus  proven 
abilities  in  scheduling,  managing  and 
motivating  staff,  layout,  editing  and 
writing.  Resumes  to:  Box  1368,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  20,  1986 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER-or  Advertising 
Director.  Mature,  three  decades  experi¬ 
ence  but  youthful  in  spirit  and  ability! 
Prefer  challenging  position  for  5  to  10 
years.  Experienced  in  projections  and 
implementation  of  objectives  and  can 
motivate  people  to  accomplish  goals. 
Consider  all  areas  but  prefer  Sunbelt. 
Box  1342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/MARKETING 
Director.  Innovative,  creative  and 
results  oriented  professional  with 
management  and  TMC  experience  in 
both  advertising  and  circulation.  Any 
zone.  Box  1396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSROOM  PRO  seeks  management 
position-strong  writer,  columnist,  copy 
editor,  layout  man.  Solid  experience  in 
management  and  administration.  Box 
1233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  POSITION  WANTED 
Will  value  integrity  and  ambition  in 
news,  develop  a  dedicated  staff, 
increase  circulation  and  ad  sales  and 
improve  financials. 

Executive  experience  in  tough,  compe¬ 
titive  markets  and  in  monopolies.  Broad 
interests  and  leadership  skills— not  a 
one  dimensional,  "bottom  line"  person. 
Future  growth  opportunities  important. 
Box  1351,  Editors  Publisher. 


TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in  all 
facets  of  the  newspaper  business.  High 
profit  goal  oriented  family  man  in  early 
forties  seeking  highly  challenging 
opportunity  to  perform.  Good  motivator. 
Will  consider  Zones  9,  8,  6,  4,  and  3. 
Box  1265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR — Experienced  pro  avail¬ 
able.  Top  revenue  producer  and  staff 
trainer.  Strong  on  Promotion!  Prefer 
Zones  3,  4,  or  5.  Box  1359,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGER/SALESMAN,  28  years 
experience,  weekly  group  or  daily. 

Box  1383,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

JOURNALIST/GRAPHIC  DESIGNER 
seeks  job  with  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Master’s  degree,  S.l.  Newhouse  School, 
Syracuse  University,  August  1986. 
Willing  to  relocate.  All  offers  consid¬ 
ered.  Erin  Maguire,  770  Rock  Beach 
Rd.,  Rochester,  NY  14617 
(716)  338-2266. 


CIRCULATION 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Looking  for  challenging  position  as 
home  delivery  manager  on  metro  circu¬ 
lation  team. 

Able  to  analyze,  organize  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  staff  for  positive  results  in 
productivity. 

Computer,  and  budgeting  background 
with  strengths  in  customer  service  and 
sales  promotion.  History  of  solid  circu¬ 
lation  management.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  resume. 

Box  1303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  Circulation  manager, 
seeks  work.  Any  size  daily.  25  years’ 
experience  with  Zone  7  daily.  Box 
1382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Septei 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Experienced  professional.  12  years 
shirt  sleeve  management  team  leader 
with  exceptional  work  and  people  skills. 
Circulating  PM  daily  and  8  weeklies. 
Ready  for  a  change.  Box  1354,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ADD  STYLE  and  Substance  to  your  film, 
theatre,  music,  art  dept,  with  superb 
writer/critic.  Michael  Kent,  4122, 
Edmunds  NW  4,  Washington,  DCi 
20007.  (202)  965-2275. 

AMBITIOUS  French  journalist  (bilingu¬ 
al)  willing  to  challenge  his  reporting 
qualifications  with  international 
oriented  news  organizations,  seeks 
news  or  feature  psition  in  Zone  1,  2,  3. 
Experience  with  top  American  maga¬ 
zines  and  as  NY  correspondent  for 
major  French  newspapers.  Box  1337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  writer  with  10 
years’  experience  seeks  either  full-time 
staff  position  with  substantial  weekly  or 
permanent  freelancing  with  major  daily 
in  Zones  1,  2,  3,  or  9.  Box  1356,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  SPORTS  EDITOR  20 
years  experience.  Strong  writer,  colum¬ 
nist,  editor,  leader.  Can  produce  spar¬ 
kling  layouts.  Proven  circulation  buil¬ 
der.  Excellent  references.  All  Zones. 
Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  GOLDEN  OLDIE 
returning  to  U.S.  after  30  years  in 
Europe  seeks  senior  editorial  post. 
Former  TIME,  LIFE,  PEOPLE,  SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED,  CBS  NEWS  writer  and 
reprter.  Best  references;  healthy  non¬ 
drinker;  mid-50s.  Currently  heads 
international  PR  firm.  Ideal  candidate 
for  Sunday  or  monthly  magazine.  Box 
1395,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  JOURNALIST  looking  fora 
position  on  a  small  daily  on  the  East 
Coast.  Experience  with  a  weekly  and 
major  New  York  City  daily.  Skilled  in 
hard  news  writing.  Write  or  call  Al 
Bryan,  47  Homan  Blvd.,  Hempstead, 
NY  11550(516)  489-3597. 


COMMUNITY  CONSCIOUS  editor  seeks 
return  to  local  life,  where  you  know  the 
people  you  write  about.  Now  assistant 
news  editor  of  48,000  daily  in  metro 
New  York  area.  Seeks  editor  spot  on 
small/medium  daily  Zones  1,  2.  Box 
1381.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  writer-editor.  Solid 
pro  with  25  years  experience.  Bright 
copy.  Prolific  writer.  Can  do  it  all. 

Box  1353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Mix  reorganization  with  a  new  editor 
and  you  get  change  for  the  better-for 
the  better  of  the  newspaper  that  picks 
up  the  outstanding  editorial  page  editor 
who  was  released  in  this  process. 
Available  now  is  an  experienced, 
talented  and  incredibly  productive 
editorial  page  editor/writer-an  awards 
winning  professional  who  stuffs 
excitement  into  pages,  and  brightness 
into  writing.  He  recognized  the 
showcase  position  of  opinion  pages  in 
giving  a  newspaper  its  personality, 
image  and  integrity.  Here  is  a 
knowledgable  page  supervisor  who  can 
do  it  all. 

Please  contact  GOOD  NEWS  if  you  are 
interested.  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FEE. 
This  candidate’s  present  employer 
thinks  enough  of  him  to  pay  for  this 
outplacement. 

GOOD  NEWS 
(319)  359-4877 

A  unique  search  firm  serving  the 
newspaper  and  communication 
industry. 

1327  Crow  Creek  Road 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722 

Der20,  1986 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR:  Ten  years  in  allied 
fields,  seeking  to  start  anew  with  the 
right  newspaper.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  eastern 
Canada.  My  aim;  lock  into  a  challenging 
future.  Your  aim:  take  on  a  tenacious 
workhorse.  Box  1347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DOES  YOUR  NEWSROOM 
NEED  A  WRITING  COACH? 
Experienced  writer  and  editor  can  help 
by  mail  or  computer-direct.  For  propos¬ 
al,  write  Kent  Sturgis,  1224  lOth  Ave., 
Fairbanks,  AK  99701,  or  call  (907) 
456-2980. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  experienced, 
talented,  and  most  of  all,  westerners, 
want  to  return  home  to  work  together  on 
your  newspaper.  He  has  eight  years  of 
experience  including  wire  work;  she  has 
five  on  daily  newspapers.  Box  1375, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING,  crea¬ 
tive,  caring  columnist  and  feature  writer 
seeks  challenge  and  offers.  Multi¬ 
faceted  talent.  Has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  administrator  and  mentor  to 
novices.  Prefers  Zones  3,  4,  6  but 
promises  whole-hearted  contribution  to 
any  newspaper  or  magazine.  Box  1385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WITH  THREE  YEARS 
experience  has  outgrown  a  small  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  and  is  seeking  a  challenge 
at  a  lively  daily  in  Zones  7,  8,  or  9. 
Speed,  accuracy  and  determination 
produces  the  clean,  clear  and  concise 
copy  you  need.  Box  1321,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  PHOTOGRAPHER,  copy 
editor.  Bachelor’s  degree  from  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Arizona,  two  year’s  experience. 
(602)  758-1933  evenings.  Shaun  Hall. 


REPORTER  WITH  four  years  of  varied 
experience  seeks  sports  feature  slot  on 
quality  metro  daily.  Story  subjects 
include  a  fish  hatchery  in  Alaska,  police 
recruits  in  the  Sunbelt  and  Jackie 
Robinson’s  first  game  in  the  minors. 
With  a  well-rounded  knowledge  of 
sports,  I  can  add  depth  and  flair  to  your 
sports  section.  Box  1372,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR/ADMINISTRATOR 
I  have  youth,  experience — mostly  in 
weeklies — education  and  energy.  My 
resume  will  interest  you.  Zone  8  or  9 
preferable.  Box  1392,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEEKING  AN  ENTRY  LEVEL  position  as 
copy  editor  or  reporter  on  a  daily  or 
weekly  in  Zone  2.  Have  B.A.  in  journal¬ 
ism  with  editorial  and  layout  experience 
on  a  weekly  university-community  paper 
and  internship  on  a  weekly.  Reply  to 
Box  1306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  recent  college  grad, 
interned  with  two  225,000-1-  dailies, 
seeks  position  with  daily.  Can  cover 
wide  range  of  sports.  Experience  with 
AMsandPMs.  Strengths  include  speed, 
accuracy.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but  willing  to 
relocate  elsewhere.  Box  1315,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  recent  college  grad, 
two  years  experience  with  AM  dailies  in 
Zone  2,  seeks  position  with  daily.  Accu¬ 
rate  reporter.  Strong  knowledge  of  many 
sports  with  ability  to  write  clear,  inter¬ 
esting  articles  under  deadline  pressure. 
Enjoy  going  the  extra  yard  to  make  sure 
your  paper  tops  the  competition.  Any 
zone.  A.  Carucci,  Box  547,  Yardley,  PA 
19067,  (215)  493-2331. 


WRITER-EDITOR  moving  from  NYC 
magazine  to  Raleigh-Chapel  Hill- 
Durham  area  seeks  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  position.  References,  degree, 
married.  Available  Nov.  1.  Box  1358, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


NEWSPAPER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
8-15,000  newspaper  to  have  superb 
local  photographic  coverage. 

A  small  newspaper  can  have  good  local 
pictures.  It  means  covering  Rotary 
meetings,  school  sports,  safe  driving 
awards,  store  openings  and  even  check 
presentations. 

It  requires: 

Experience. 

Enthusiasm. 

The  attitude  that  every  assignment  is 
important  and  that  notliing  is  routine. 

I  can  combine  the  photographic  skills 
with  design  and  layout  experience.  I 
have  the  ability  to  originate  assign¬ 
ments  and,  most  important,  to  work 
with  editors  and  reporters. 

My  experience  is  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  but  I  am  at  a  point  where  I  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  a  smaller 
newspaper  and  make  my  home  in  a 
region/community  of  my  choice. 

I  am  interested  in  Maine,  Mass.,  N.H., 
Calif.,  Dreg.,  Wash.,  and  Colorado. 

This  is  an  opportunity  that  you  might 
want  to  explore. 

Available  in  January. 

Please  reply  to  Box  1355,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

What  it  takes  to  improve  credibiiity 


By  David  Lawrence 

Not  long  ago,  a  12-year-old  seventh 
grader  in  Birmingham,  a  suburb  of 
Detroit,  began  her  letter  to  me  this 
way:  Dear  Mr.  Donald  Lawrence. 
What  Patty  Nordeen  was  so  cleverly 
trying  to  tell  me  was  that  her  dad, 
Donald  Nordeen,  had  recently  been 
promoted  at  General  Motors  but  that 
our  item  on  the  announcement  indi¬ 
cated  his  name  was  David. 

We,  of  course,  corrected  the  error. 
In  the  process  I  talked  with  Patty  on 
the  phone.  Subsequently,  her  father 
wrote  to  thank  us  for  fixing  the  mis¬ 
take.  He  added  these  words: 

“There  must  be  substantial  pres¬ 
sure  not  to  print  (a)  correction 
because  of  fear  that  acknowledging 
the  error  will  erode  the  credibility  of 
the  paper.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  By 
now  there  are,  by  my  count,  well  over 
a  thousand  people  who  are  aware  of 
(the  steps  you  took)  to  correct  this 
error.” 

Reading  several  Alabama  news¬ 
papers  in  the  last  several  weeks  tells 
me  that  many  of  you  take  mistakes 
seriously  and  as  opportunities  to  let 
readers  know  you  care. 

For  example,  a  sports  story  in  the 
Cullman  (Ala.)  Times  had  mixed  up 
the  winners  of  two  events  in  the  local 
track  meet.  The  correction  ended: 
“The  Times  regrets  any  inconve¬ 
nience  the  misinformation  caused  and 
is  glad  to  set  the  record  straight.” 


Good  journalism  is 
underpinned  with  a 
passion  for  getting 
things  right,  realizing 
that  reliable  information 
is  at  the  heart  of  our 
obligations. 


And  in  the  Moulton  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  a  birth  announcement  had 
garbled  the  name  of  the  grandparents 
and  listed  Blanche  Coffey  as  the 
great-grandmother  when,  in  fact,  she 
was  the  great-great-grandmother. 
The  correction  ended:  “We  are  very 
sorry  for  the  errors  and  are  delighted 


(Lawrence  is  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  He  gave  this  speech  at  the 
Alabama  Press  Association’s  Better 
Newspaper  Contest  Banquet.) 


to  make  the  corrections.” 

Good  journalism  is  underpinned 
with  a  passion  for  getting  things  right, 
realizing  that  reliable  information  is  at 
the  heart  of  our  obligations  .  .  .  and 
without  such  information,  democracy 
withers.  My  premise  is  simple:  If  you 
and  I  report  and  edit  newspapers  that 
are  absolutely  and  aggressively  com¬ 
mitted  to  telling  the  truth  and  being 
fair,  we  will  give  the  reader  a  newspa¬ 
per  of  high  credibility. 

Clearly,  none  of  us  can  satisfy  all 
our  readers  all  the  time.  Nor  should 
we. 

I  remain  convinced  that  we  can 
reach  most  readers,  provided  we 
genuinely  care  about  them.  The  way 
to  reach  them  is  through  honest, 
aggressive,  informative  journalism. 
But  building  an  honest  relationship 
with  readers  ought  to  be  the  highest 
priority  in  newspapers  that  aspire  to 
real  excellence. 

Good  newspapers  have  a  splendid 
future.  With  the  current  and  growing 
fragmentation  of  other  media,  par¬ 
ticularly  television  .  .  .  with  more 
than  four  of  ten  American  homes 
already  hooked  up  to  cable  .  .  .  with 
more  than  a  third  of  all  American 
households  having  VCRs  .  .  .  with 
1 1 ,000  different  magazine  titles  being 
published  in  the  United  States  this 
year  .  .  .  there  is  every  reason  for  a 
good  newspaper  to  serve  an  increas¬ 
ing  role  as  a  true  “mass  medium.” 

But  let  me  emphasize  that  I  am 
predicting  the  future  for  good  news¬ 
papers.  There  are  far  too  many 
mediocre  ones.  Too  many  newspa¬ 
pers  have  gotten  by  to  this  point  by 
acting  like  a  monopoly. 

You  and  I  both  know  that  many 
communities  in  Alabama  have  just 
one  newspaper,  and  many  of  them  are 
among  the  papers  being  honored 
tonight  for  their  fine  work.  But  there 
is  no  community  in  Alabama  or  any¬ 
where  else  in  America  where  we  can 
afford  to  act  like  a  monopoly.  Most 
assuredly,  we  do  not  have  a  monop¬ 
oly  on  people’s  time  or  dollars. 

Readers  are  smart  people.  They 
know,  or  will  eventually,  whether 
they  are  getting  value.  They  know,  or 
they  will,  whether  they  need  us,  or 
whether  maybe  they  can  turn  else¬ 
where  for  news  and  information.  And 
they  absolutely  will  turn  elsewhere 
unless  we  are  willing  to  spend  enough 
time  and  money  to  produce  newspa¬ 
pers  of  real  excellence,  newspapers 
that  are  indispensable. 


One  way  of  being  “indispensable” 
is  to  capitalize  on  opportunities  to 
localize  a  national  story.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  10  Alabama  newspapers  I  read 
carried  a  story  on  June  3  about  the 
start  of  a  six-week  experiment  on 
coverage  of  goings-on  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  How  simple  would  it  be  to 
add  a  line  telling  local  readers 
whether  that  tv  coverage  could  be 
seen  in  their  town?  Not  one  of  them 
did. 


Reading  several 
Alabama  newspapers  in 
the  last  several  weeks 
tells  me  that  many  of 
you  take  mistakes 
seriously  and  as 
opportunities  to  let 
readers  know  you  care. 


That  June  3,  the  Alabama  primary 
that  day  was,  rightly  enough,  front¬ 
page  news  in  every  daily  I  saw.  In 
every  one  of  those  papers,  related 
election  stories  were  scattered 
throughout  the  main  news  section. 
Not  one  paper  I  saw  published  an 
index  guiding  readers  to  that  addi¬ 
tional  coverage. 

An  even  more  basic  way  of  being 
“indispensable”  is  to  identify  the 
types  of  information  that  your  readers 
can  only  get  from  you  and  then  to 
deliver  that  information  reliably  and 
splendidly. 

The  definition  of  “mediocre”  can 
be  quite  broad  —  front  pages  that  fail 
to  tell  readers  what  is  really  going 
on  in  their  own  communities  .  .  . 
weather  boxes  without  infor¬ 
mation  tailored  to  key  reader 
groups,  such  as  farmers,  fishermen  or 
business  travelers  .  .  .  incomplete 
television  listings  ...  a  lack 
of  locater  maps  .  .  .  inaccuracies 
anywhere  .  .  .  papers  that  are 
printed  poorly  ...  a  newspaper  that 
gets  to  your  doorway  late,  or  does  not 
get  anywhere  near  your  doorway  at 
all  .  .  .  ink  that  smears  on  your  hands 
and  clothes  ...  the  list  goes  on.  Our 
credibility  is  directly  related  to  every 
contact  we  have  with  readers  and 
potential  readers. 

ASNE’s  national  credibility  study, 
you  will  recall,  showed  that  three- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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WHAT’S  THE  POWER 
OF  THE  PRINTED  WORD  IF 
PEOPLE  CANT  READ? 

The  statistics  were  overwhelming ;  New  York  publishers.  The  campaign  has 

nearly  one-third  of  the  over-25  population  of  encouraged  new  programs,  lent  support  to 
El  Paso,  Texas  was  functionally  illiterate.  existing  efforts,  brought  groups  together. 

The  El  Paso  Herald-Post’s  response  and  gained  the  cooperation  of  the 

was  to  launch  ‘  ‘Year  of  the  Printed  Word,’  ’  a  broadcast  media  in  reaching  people  who 
literacy  program  for  both  children  and  are  illiterate, 
adults.  With  a  grant  from  Scripps  Howard,  Battling  illiteracy  is  a  long,  slow 

the  newspaper  hired  a  literacy  campaign  process.  But  “  Year  of  the  Printed  Word  ”  is  a 

coordinator,  carried  features  and  in-depth  promising  start.  The  El  Paso  Herald-Post 
reports,  began  a  weekly  literacy  column  hopes  the  successes  and  failures  of  its 

and  commissioned  a  daily  comic  strip  to  program  can  serve  as  a  model  for  other 

help  parents  teach  preschoolers  to  read.  newspapers,  spearheading  a  national 

The  Herald-Post  has  staged  a  24-hour  campaign  against  illiteracy, 
readathon,  enlisted  volunteers  for  tutoring.  That’s  the  power  of  the  printed  word, 

formed  a  business  consortium  for  literacy  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 

and  helped  organize  the  free  distribution  of  jflB  NEWSPAPERS 
books,  with  200 , 000  already  on  hand  from  we  make  a  difference 
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